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Civic Education 


The following address was given by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, at Town Hall Founders Day, New York City, 
November 16, 1944, 
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Educating Ourselves 


Our meeting here today comes from the fact that 50 years ago six women founded 
“an organization to educate themselves.” No wonder we are impressed. Down 
through the ages people have ever been planning education, but usually for someone 
else. Sometimes it was for children, who needed to learn to read so as to outwit 
that old deluder Satan; sometimes it was for the promising young men of the colonies, 
who would be their ministers and teachers; sometimes it was for the rapscallion 
young adolescents who were about to become voters, and ought to learn the history 
and government of their home colonies—always good medicine for someone else. 
But these six founders of a new institution were wise in their diagnosis of the situa- 
tion. Greeted with indifferent tolerance, hindered by the comfort of tradition, 
answered with accommodating facts, they came to a mature decision: Only educa- 
tion on civic questions, they believed, to develop civic responsibility would carry them 
further in the footsteps to freedom. 


Puzzling Problems of Today 


Today we are faced with problems just as puzzling. To take only one: More 
American citizens are living in new places, doing new things, than ever before. There 
are the soldiers themselves, millions of them from Main Street and Centerville, learn- 
ing geography and ballistics at the same time; there are the women workers, doing 
a straight shift and finishing off with the housework as an extracurricular activity; 
there are the families from Kansas, camping out in Oregon while they make a few 
ships; the thousands of 17- and 18-year olds who decided to let high-school wait 
while they slipped over to Detroit to make some model airplanes. All over America 
now, people are trying new things. But then, what will they do? Will they go 
home? Should they go home? How shall we get unscrambled? And how much 
is this a public responsibility? 

Or take another problem—this time the children. What happens to them when 
a country goes to war—or rather, when their fathers go to war, their mothers go 
to work, their teachers go to a war plant, their doctors go to the Army, and their 
playmates go to California? A war is hard on children, what with family strains 
and disruptions, and the public services they need spiraling downward or static, 
without funds. The post-war years will have to provide for them. We shall need 
to get back some physical care for them, some recreation facilities, some all-day 
schools with competent teachers and books to go around and some decent places to 
live in. How does a nation that loves its children go about this problem? 
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Public Responsibility 


There are other problems, too, but possibly these are enough to show—not just 
that we shall have problems after the war is ended, but indeed that the problems of 
war lead on into their corollaries of the peace, each with its implication of public 
responsibility. And so, more than ever before, we shall need civic education—the 
means of informing the minds and stimulating the consciences of us all if we are to 
attain a peace worth the price. 


Four Things Are Needed 


And now before you say, “It sounds good. Where can I get some of it?”, let me 
hasten on to say that it is not on the counters and generally available now. There 
is no widespread program, or even plan for civic education available to all. The 
radio, newspapers, books and magazines, forums and discussion groups, schools and 
extension centers all do a considerable amount, but it is not enough. Briefly I 
believe we need these four things: 


First, the development of a concept of civic education for adults as a great popular 
movement. This is not to minimize the importance of even increased civic educa- 
tion for children and young people. But we are a nation of adults—adults make 
the decisions, both for themselves and for children. We are not however a nation 
of educated adults—not in the accepted sense of having a school-education. Our 
median school attainment record is not quite ninth grade. What can we know, 
what judgments can we make on critical issues of the day unless as adults we go on 
with systematic learning? For this we need a nation demanding what the founders 
of Town Hall wanted—a means to educate themselves. How else shall we know 
the facts about the peace, international air routes, the electoral college, school 
lunches, price controls, military service, cartels, nursery schools, health service for 
all? The people must either decide matters or wait for a paternalistic government 
to do it for them, 


Second, such a program must have the support of public funds. When in a com- 
munity the citizens come together and plan the mechanics, the ways in which they 
want to develop their program so as to reach all who want to share, there will be 
great variety in offerings—some free, some paid for, some on a voluntary basis, some 
relatively costly. The community will therefore need funds, and they will need 
legislative authorization to use funds for the education of adults, which not all States 
now have. Some day a community’s expenditures for education will include those 
for adults as well as for children, and in changing proportions as the population 
becomes older. . 


Third, we shall need persons competent to lead adults in this sort of educationdl 
adventure. To be sure, teachers of formal classes may be wanted, along with discus- 
sion leaders, reading counselors, and others. All those who work with adult discus- 
sion groups must sometimes be discouraged with the quality of participation. But 
where are people supposed to have learned how to take part in discussion? It is 
the most difficult of the language arts, from the standpoint both of mechanics and 
of proprieties. We shall need skilled teachers to help us over this hurdle—in fact, 
practically a new profession. 


Fourih, we should very early set for ourselves some measures of progress. In 
other words, when is civic education paying dividends in a community? This should 
not be too hard. We know when civic education is operating in a school: the grounds 
are clean and attractive; the students are busy and orderly; they transact much of 
the business of their own programs—clubs, athletics, class events; they share in 
community affairs. Similar measurable outcomes might well be set ip to see what 
happens in a community which has a civic education program. It ought to make 
a difference. 


Armament for the Peace 


America has amazed the world by its speed and inventiveness in mobilizing people 
and wealth for war. A different armament is needed for the peace, not of planes 
That way we can go 


and tanks but of an informed and responsible adult public. 
on upward in the footsteps of freedom. 
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Role of Education in 
Developing International 


Understanding 


The following article is by Christian O. 
Arndt, Senior specialist in Far Eastern 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, 

That Nazi Germany was moving di- 
rectly toward war was pointed out to the 
American people during the last decade 
by many writers, including a number of 
professors and schoolmasters. They 
wrote such books as: The Making of 
Nazis; The Educational Philosophy of 
National Socialism,? School for Barbar- 
ians,’ Education for Death,‘ and finally, 
The Nazi Primer,’ an English translation 
of a basic textbook of the Hitler Youth 
Organization. Though as a people we 
have not yet learned how sensitive and 
reliable an instrument are the schools 
and youth organizations, particularly of 
a totalitarian country, for assessing the 
nature of the emerging generation, these 
books did much toward providing us with 
the information needed to understand 
the real nature of national socialism and 
its long-range purposes. 

In the case of Japan no comparable 
books descriptive of Japanese education 
have appeared during the last decade. 
Except for periodical monographs on 
Japanese education published by author- 
ity of the Ministry of Education in Tokyo, 
very few popularly written books on the 
subject have been published at any time. 
That there was highly significant ma- 
terial available for the writing of such 
books is shown by the several selections 
from Japanese sources which follow. 
Note, for example, the statement® re- 
garding moral education made by Genzo 
Ichikawa, principal of Ohyu-Gakuen, 
Tokyo: ; 

“The primary principle of moral ed- 
ucation in our country is service to the 
Fatherland with the Imperial House at 
its heart. Loyalty to the Emperor is 
identical with patriotism and is one of 
the national principles. In a country 
where one dynasty in an unbroken line 

1 Kandel, I.L. The Making of Nazis. New 
bo Columbia University, Teachers College, 
1 neler, George. The Educational Philos- 
ophy of National Socialism. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1941. 

® Mann, Erika. School for Barbarians, New 
York, Modern Age Books, 1938. 

‘Ziemer, Gregor. Education for Death, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. 

’The Nazi Primer. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. 

* “Secondary Education for Girls in Japan” 
in Education in Japan, vol. Il., The World 


Conference Committee of the Japanese Edu- 
cation Association, Tokyo, 1937. p. 476. 


has reigned for three thousand years and 
the subjects are proud.of their ancestry, 
reverence of ancestors and worship at 
Shinto shrines originate from the same 
spirit. This again constitutes a char- 
acteristic of the nation .. .” 


And in reference to the training for 
colonization of Manchukuo and the 
South Sea Islands the following state- 
ment‘ on technical schools is made: 


“The training institutes of coloniza- 
tion, which are established at the Mori- 
oka, at the Miye, and at the Miyazaki 
Higher Agricultural School, are intended 
to give the knowledge and skill necessary 
for those who, with the object of engag- 
ing in agriculture, wish to settle in Man- 
chukuo, in Mongolia, or in South 
America. The pupils, while in the in- 
stitutions, also receive moral and physical 
discipline, so that they may become men 
of firm faith and strong conviction. To 
the schools are admitted graduates of 
technical schools and those who possess 
similar scholastic attainments. The 
term of training runs over one year. 

“As an educational measure regarding 
emigration and colonization, there has 
been given every summer since 1933 a 
practice course in the South Sea coloni- 
zation. The course is intended to foster 
in pupils of agricultural and fishery 
schools a spirit of oversea enterprise and 
venture, by sending them to the South 
Sea so that they may learn by experience 
on the spot. The term of training ex- 
tends from one month and a half to two 
months, inclusive of trips both ways. 
The pupils, from 30 to 35 in number, 
are selected from among those boys in 
the highest classes of agricultural or 
fishery schools who are not eldest sons, 
and are firmly resolved to seek their 
fortune in the South Sea, and who are 
recommended by their respective pre- 
fectural governors.” 


Valuable and significant as the school 
program of a given country is for gaging 
the nature of the oncoming generation, 
as teachers and citizens we are not con- 
tent to assess national trends through 
the schools. We aspire to a more con- 
structive role, namely that of bringing 
about an understanding between the 
teachers of the world to the end that 
through the years the educational pro- 
fession may be able to provide increasing 
leadership in developing a generation of 
citizens concerned with peace rather 
than with war. In this enterprise each 


™A General Survey of Education in ae 
Department of Education, Tokyo, 1988. 
p. 30-3]. 


of us has a role to play. Let us give 
thought to some of the specific ways by 


which this end can be achieved. 


Studies of Common Educational 
Problems 


One of the means by which the various 
teachers’ organizations of this country 
serve the needs of their constituents and, 
parenthetically, give evidence of their 
educational stature, is to develop year- 
books. Ofttimes the effort is made to 
center these yearbooks about a subject 
or emphasis in education which needs to 
be thought through anew, enlarged and 
enriched. To achieve these purposes 
educatiorral organizations enlist the best 
talent available to them among their 
membership in an effort to develop chal- 
lenging, forward looking studies so that 
the work of the individual teacher, as 
well as the schools of the country gen- 
erally, may be improved. Wehave all 
derived benefits from such studies. 

It is here proposed that in the develop- 
ment of studies and yearbooks dealing 
with common educational problems the 
teachers’ organizations of the United 
States at all levels from elementary to 
graduate school give thought to the fea- 
sibility of developing some of these 
studies on an international rather than 
merely national scale. Where this is 
found to be possible and profitable, the 
cooperation of teachers and educators of 
foreign countries should be enlisted. The 
aim of studies thus undertaken should 
not be confined to learning best practice 
in a given field, but should also include 
the search for common purposes toward 
the realization of which the teachers of 
the world are striving. Thus the frater- 
nity of teachers in such fields as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; of science, geo- 
graphy, and history, will be enlarged and 
their work enriched. 

The teachers of many countries of the 
world work in subject-matter fields much 
like those found:in our own schools. 
They are quite as zealous as are we that 
the youth entrusted to their care develop 
good work habits and become proficient 
in their studies. If this be true, then 
our teachers of geography on the ele- 
mentary level might benefit uniauely if, 
for example, a yearbook on The Teaching 
of Geography in the Elementary School 
were to be developed through the co- 
operative effort of elementary school 
teachers from such lands as Russia, Eng- 
land, Turkey, China, and Brazil rather 
than just from the United States. Such 
a study would serve to enhance the un- 
derstanding of teachers not only in the 
fields of geography and methodology, 
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but also in that of human and interna- 
tional relations. 

If in the process of preparing such a 
study a wide participation on the part 
of the teachers of each country were 
secured, it may be assumed that upon 
completion it would exercise a propor- 
tionately wide influence upén practice. 
As the teachers participating in such 
studies realized the large measure of 
commonality of purpose among them- 
selves, they might address themselves 
subsequently to the preparation of a 
study dealing with educational purposes. 
As already indicated, there are certain 
over-all purposes which the teaching 
profession over the world has in common 
and these are not confined to the mas- 
tery of subject-matter. Willingness to 
express these common purposes and 
work toward their realization will be 
forthcoming as the teachers of the world 
are enabled to work together and inter- 
act with one another. 


Exchange of Students and 
Teachers 


In the peace settlement which fol- 
lowed the Boxer Rebellion in China at 
the beginning of the present century, 
the United States laid claim to an in- 
demnity of about 24 million dollars be- 
cause of losses sustained by its nationals, 
Eventually this claim was remitted by 
our Government and the money involved 
was made available for Chinese students 
to study in the United States and for 
other educational purposes. This states- 
manlike action on the part of the United 
States has certainly been a factor in 
developing friendly relations between the 
people of China and our country. Some 
of China’s leaders today were recipients 
of these scholarships. 

In 1936, the governments of the Amer- 
ican republics met at Buenos Aires and 
agreed to exchange one visiting professor 
and two graduate students or teachers 
each year as a means of promoting better 
inter-American cultural relations. More- 
over, since 1941, the United States Gov- 
ernment has brought to the United States 
several hundred other teachers, internes 
and trainees. The teachers came to this 
country for the purpose of studying Eng- 
lish rather intensively, and of partici- 
pating in work done in some of our 
Spanish, history, and geography classes, 
This summer, 95 teachers of Spanish 
from the United States have studied in a 
special Spanish Language Institute in 
Mexico and 1,750 students and teachers 
have attended the Summer School of the 
National University in Mexico City. In 
commenting about these interchanges 
Commissioner Studebaker recently said: 


“The value of these interchanges of 
students and of teachers has been dem- 
onstrated in principle. The principle 
hag yet to be applied in a sufficiently 
widespread and multilateral way to 
make a lasting difference in the attitudes 
of the great rank and file of the people 
toward other nations and peoples. The 
number of exchanges has been limited— 
the students and teachers highly se- 
lected. Why not increase the number of 
exchanges and make more democrati¢ 
the representation of youth ex- 
changed?” ® 

The U. S. Office of Education has done 
considerable work in recent years in de- 
veloping and administering the exchange 
of teachers and students from various 
countries of the world. Some of the di- 
rect experiences which have grown out 
of work with Chinese, Afghan, and Fili- 
pino teachers now in this country might 
be of interest at this point. 


The Division of Comparative Educa-, 


tion of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the De- 
partment of State, and the China Insti- 
tute in America consulted in December 
of 1942 with a number of public-school 
superintendents in an effort to explore 
the poSsibilities of finding a number of 
Chinese teachers who might possess the 
qualifications necessary to work with our 
public schools in the development of a 
more realistic program of study about 
China. While this procedure would not 
cover the entire Far East it was felt that 
it would at least represent a definite move 
in that direction. It was hoped that if 
the experiment proved successful ara de- 
sirable, further steps might be taken in 
the future. 

Each of the cooperating agencies gave 
active support to the enterprise. Four 
Chinese, who had taught in China and 
were planning to return to their country 
in the post-war period and again engage 
in teaching, were selected for the twofold 
purpose of (1) acting as consultants and 
assistant teachers to American teachers 
as China was Studied in the various 
classes of the public school, and (2) learn- 
ing by direct observation and experience 
how American public schools actually 
function. The community in which the 
public school was situated was included 
in the study. 

It was assumed that the Chinese con- 
Sultant could correct false impressions, 
and answer questions concerning which 
information is not readily available. In 
turn, it was again assumed that by close 
contact with and participation in class 
and school procedures, Chinese consul- 


8 an For Victory, October 3, 1944. 
p. 6. 


tants might gain a realistic picture of 
American education and could therefore 
adapt significant elements to Chinese 
education as they returned to their own 
country in the post-war period. 

The fact that the learning situations 
for the Chinese consultant as well as for 
the American students and teachers con- 
cerned were to be centered in life experi- 
ences, promised to heighten its signifi- 
cance for all. Thus, the benefits derived 
would be twofold, namely, interpreting 
China to American students and teachers 
and learning to know the nature and 
function of American public Schools. The 
direct responsibility for supérvising the 
work of the Chinese consultant rested 
with the local superintendent of schools. 

For the second semester of 1943 and 
both semesters of the school year 1943- 
44, Chinese teachers were placed in the 
following public-school systems over pe- 
riods of at least 3 months: Sprinefield, 
Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
and Berkeley, Calif. The U.S. Office of 
Education helped to arrange similar ex- 
periences for Filipino teachers in the 
Horace-Mann Lincoln School, New York 
City and Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

During the past year, visiting teachers 
from China, Afghanistan, and the Philip- 
pines worked as internes in the Office of 
Education for longer periods of time, to 
the end that these people might gain an 
insight into its activities and research. 
Their work was carefully planned so 
that their individual interests were met. 
While in Washington, they were afforded 
also the opportunity of becoming directly 
acquainted with the American Council 
on Education, the National Education 
Association, the Library of Congress, and 
other national and local educational 
agencies. 

It is important to stress the point that 
the exchange of teachers and students 
must operate both ways. American 
teachers must be enabled to teach abroad 
and our students to study abroad. In 
some measure this has been done in re- 
cent years. American teachers and stu- 
dents have gone to a number of the 
American republics, Afghanistan, Tur- 
key, Egypt, China, and other countries. 
After the war, it is hoped, their numbers 
will be greatly increased. There is 
evidence to show that this hope will be 
realized. 


Exchange of Instructional 
Materials 


Such media of instruction as text- 
books, teachers’ guides, and syllabi are 
obviously helpful in gaining an under- 
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standing of the nature of instruction in 
the schools or countries concerned, Our 
teachers of foreign languages have long 
sought such materials for use in develop- 
ing reading facility, and at the same time 
gaining an understanding of thecountry 
in question. But let us not confine these 
benefits to teachers of foreign languages! 
Teachers in all subject-matter flelds will 
derive stimulus and understanding of 
subject matter and procedure, as well as 
the nature of foreign peoples, if they 
have brought to their attention the work 
done in their fields abroad. 

Language is here a barrier and we must 
find ways to overcome it, through trans- 
lations and summarizations prepared by 
agencies equipped to give this service. 
With English speaking countries, this 
barrier obviously does not exist; more- 
over, English is quite widely taught in 
non-English-speaking countries espe- 
cially on the secondary and college levels. 
It is possible, therefore, to communicate 
in our own language with at least some 
of the schools of Europe, the Philippines, 
and Afghanistan. 

Visual materials, such as pictures, 
maps and motion pictures should be 
mentioned in this context. Again it ap- 
pears desirable for the various countries 
of the world which are interested in the 
exchange of instructional materials to 
develop central agencies by which these 
exchanges may be facilitated. 


My Class and My Students 


Individual teachers are rightly con- 
cerned about what they personally may 
do to develop international understand- 
ing. The words “international under- 
standing” do appear imposing initially, 
especially if they are associated with 
one’s busy workaday and its many 
“musts.” And yet, of all the procedures 
discussed above, those of the individual 
teacher in the thousand classrooms of 
the world are in my judgment the most 
important. This is true because aside 
from parents the teachers of the world 
are perhaps the most important factors 
in shaping the development of the youth 
of tomorrow. 

It does not appear advisable at the 
present time to develop in our public 
schools many elective courses dealing 
with various areas of the world, such as 
the Far East, Latin America, and the 
Near East. This procedure would appear 
undesirable because it would place the 
study of these areas into the category of 
elective courses and thus force them to 
compete with other electives. Thus, for 
example, only students who chose to 
elect the Far East or Latin America for 





study would then have opportunity to 
learn about these countries under the 
direction of the school. 

Required orientation courses on inter- 
national. relations would appear to be 
far more desirable on the public-school 
level, but such required courses should 
not absolve teachers of other courses of 
their responsibilities to give considera- 
tion to international relations wherever 
the context warrants. A few specific 
illustrations taken from the field of Far 
Eastern Studies might serve to clarify 
the latter procedure. 

The contributions of Far Eastern cul- 
ture to American life are many and 
varied. Moreover, they are continuous. 





They call for consideration in many 
courses now found in the public-school 
curriculum, and it is only our lack of 
understanding which thus far has kept 
them out. Would not an English high- 
school class, for example, find it inter- 
esting, whether in time of war or peace, 
to read Lin Yutang’s Moment in Peking 
and A Leaf in the Storm, or Pear] Buck’s 
Good Earth, or Tien Chiin’s Village in 
August? Again, on the junior high level, 
would not Adet, Anor and Mei-Mei Lin’s 
Our Family and Lewis’ Young Fu on the 
Upper Yangtze hold the attention of 
many pupils in the English class? And 
what child in the elementary grades 
could resist Thomas Handforth’s Mei Li? 
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the present curriculum to new educa- 
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cents. 
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the national emergency demand of the schools? 
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demands? How can school personnel organize to bring about 


WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


No. 6. Stresses the fact that democracy must be practical: That it 
is lived in the classroom, in the school, and in the community. 
Outlines activities for pupil participation. 


NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
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apply it to every classroom and level. 
vidual teacher in school-community activities. 


UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


No. 12. For elementary teachers. 
pupils may be brought to appreciate the life of our neighbors in 
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But we are thinking only of English 
classes! What about other classes? 

The geography of Japan, China, India, 
and the East Indies is terra incognita 
even to most adults, except as the war 
lifts Yiinnan, Java, and the Solomons 
out of obscurity through the agency 
of newspaper maps. The geography 
teacher in the elementary school will find 
Chester Lawrence’s New World Horizons 
stimulating both as to text and picture 
and map illustrations. The Far East is 
given due consideration. 

American history classes today will 
wish to study our relations with Japan, 
China, and the Philippines from the 
present time back to our first contacts 
with those countries. The reasons for 
our present alliance with China will thus 
be clarified, as will our relationships with 
Japan and other Far Eastern countries. 
Reliable pamphlet material for a brief 
study of this kind will be found in Big- 
gerstaff’s The Far East and the United 
States, Dulles’ Behind the Open Door, 
and Hornbeck’s The United States and 
the Far East. Such first-hand sources 
as Peace and War, U. S. Foreign Policy, 





EDUCATION'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


The frequency mod- 
ulation broacasting 
channels’ made 
available for educa- 


tional use by the 
F. C. C. present a 
valuable opportu- 
nity to American 


Education—and a 
genuine challenge. 
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Suggestions for planning, licensing, 
and utilizing educational FM ra- 
dio stations owned and operated by 
school systems, colleges, and uni- 
versities, are presented in this bul- 
letin. The fact is emphasized that 
educational radio service is more 
than studios and transmitters. 
What it actually involves and the 
definite opportunity offered to edu- 
cation by FM, the modern tech- 
nological development in radio, are 
fully described in this 54-page, 
illustrated publication. 20 cents. 
Send your order with remittance 
—no stamps—to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 











1931-41, are, of course, invaluable for any 
thoroughgoing study of the subject. 

The millions of Asia are struggling 
with many of the same problems that 
concern us today, and their evolving so- 
lutions are therefore of definite impor- 
tance to us. Moreover, they have, 
through the centuries, expressed their 
philosophy through various art media 
and continue to do so today. Again, 
these externalizations should be of im- 
portance and interest to us. To ignore 
the potential contributions of the Far 
East in these many and varied fields is to 
encourage provincialism; to study their 
culture in vital contexts is to find mean- 
ingful relationships and contacts be- 
tween it and our own, and it is by com- 
parisons and contrasts cf this kind that 
really significant learning is promoted. 





Dental Health in Min- 
nesota Schools 


In nearly 200 schools or rooms all 
pupils had had all dental corrections 
made, according to a report from the 
State of Minnesota on the results of the 
program for achieving good dental health 
among schoo! pupils during the school 
year, 1943-44. Despite the fact that fil- 
ing of a report was entirely voluntary, 
such reports were returned for nearly 25 
percent of the school pupils in the State. 
Returns were filed by 222 public graded 
schools or school systems, 1,571 rural 
public schools, and 94 parochial schools. 
All told 103,187 pupils are represented in 
the State report. 

The fundamental information given is 
the number of pupils who had all neces- 
sary dental work completed during the 
year. For town and city schools the 
average percentage of corrections is 45, 
for rural schools, 39, and for parochial 
schools, 51.5. The records are based 
upon the number of pupils returning 
signed cards from their dentists stating 
that all corrections had been made; con- 
sequently, only professional judgment on 
the condition of the teeth is accepted. 

The results are notable in that they 
are achieved at a time when the number 
of practicing dentists is much lower than 
in normal years. Moreover, the Minne- 
sota dental health program is a develop- 
ing one, and large numbers of the schools 
were reporting on the first year of their 
program. The report for 1943-44 in- 
cluded twice as many schools and nearly 
twice as many pupils as the report for 
the preceding year, 


Enrollment in Food 
Production War 
Training 


Number in Training 


A total of 75,330 persons were reported 
as being in active training status in Food 
Production War Training courses on 
September 30, 1944. This was 13.4 per- 
cent less than the active enrollment at 
the end of the previous month. Trainees 
from urban communities (localities of 
2,500 population or over) accounted for 
5.4 percent of all trainees and totaled 
4,082. In-school youth, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,407, comprised approximately 
2 percent of all active trainees. 

Of the five major groups of courses 
offered in the Food Production War 
Training Program, the greatest concen- 
tration of active enrollees was in food 
processing courses, which had a total of 
52,245, or 69.4 percent of all trainees. 
Farm machinery courses, with a total ac- 
tive enrollment of 16,660, comprised 22.1 
percent of all active trainees; shop 
courses, 2,425, or 3.2 percent; food pro- 
duction, 2,301, or 3.1 percent; and train- 
ing farm workers, 1,699, or 2.3 percent, 
It will be noted that the food-production 
group of courses includes a new course: 
Production and Conservation of Feed for 
Livestock, course number 23. The au- 
thorization of this course was made to 
help meet the urgent need to conserve the 
supply of livestock and feed in the face 
of the increased wartime demands for 
meat, milk, dairy, and poultry products. 

A total of 42,775 women were reported 
in active training status. This was a 
decrease of 19.5 percent from the August 
enrollment and comprised over 56 per- 
cent of all active enrollees. Over 97 per- 
cent of all women active trainees were re- 
ported in food processing courses. The 
remaining women enrollees were in the 
following major courses: food produc- 
tion, 1.0 percent; training farm workers, 
0.8 percent; farm machinery, 0.5 percent; 
and shop courses, 0.1 percent. 

During the month of September, 108,- 
739 new enrollments were reported in 
Food Production War Training courses. 
This was an increase of 16.0 percent over 
the August enrollment. Enrollments 
from urban communities totaled 6,820, 
or 6.3 percent of all new enrollees. In- 
school youth constituted 1.6 percent of 
the total, or 1,697 enrollments. Food 


processing courses, with a reported new 
enrollment of 83,615, comprised 76.9 per- 
cent of all new enrollments, and farm 
machinery had 18,643, or 17.1 percent. 
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Education in Reconditioning 


of War Wounded 


The following article was prepared by 
Capt. Alva R. Dittrick, Reconditioning 
Consultants Division, Office of Surgeon 
General: 

Victory is being won with certainty but 
at a terrible cost of life and human suf- 
fering. However, never before have 
medical skill and scientific advances con- 
tributed such extensive and successful 
curative measures. Thousands of Amer- 
ican men, who in other wars would have 
been lost, will return as a result of the 
speedy evacuation and the effective and 
thorough treatment of battle casualties. 

The soldier who has been wounded or 
rendered inactive because of prolonged 
illness loses mental alertness and effi- 
ciency that has been developed through 


weeks of intensive training. Anxiety and - 


idleness which frequently accompany 
long convalescence, contribute to a loss 
of confidence that often results in apathy 
and indifference on the part of the pa- 
tient. Recovery is actually retarded, and 
frequently an unfavorable frame of mind 
results in ineffectual service, or in some 
instances in maladjustment to either 
military or civilian life. 

To insure that greatest benefits of 
Army medical services are realized, the 
mental and emotional needs of the con- 
valescent soldier are being carefully con- 
sidered. Each day that the recovery of 
a patient is prolonged, because of apathy, 
indifference, or depression represents a 
loss of man-hours to the Army, or a de- 
lay in the individual’s return to useful 
citizenship. Recognizing the responsi- 
bility to the individual, and to contribute 
to the conservation of manpower, recon- 
ditioning has been established by The 
Surgeon General as a part of professional 
medical care. 


A Coordinated Program 

The primary purpose of recondition- 
ing is to speed recovery and return con- 
valescent patients to duty in the highest 
state of physical and mental efficiency. 
Should the soldier be disqualified for 
further military service, reconditioning 
aims to provide for his return to civilian 
life well oriented in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and pre- 
pared for successful social adjustment 
and vocational usefulness. 
tation is accomplished through a coor- 
dinated program of phystcal recondi- 
tioning, educational reconditioning, and 
occupational therapy. 


This orien- 


Physical reconditioning is aimed to 
prevent physiological retrogression dur- 
ing convalescence. Through participa- 
tion by patients in progressively graded 
physical activities, maximum strength 
and physical stamina are restored. Oc- 
cupational therapy is a form of treat- 
ment characterized by purposeful physi- 
cal tasks that are prescribed to restore 
function to injured muscles, tendons, 
nerves, and joints. 

Educational reconditioning stimulates 
the mind of the convalescent patient 
through education, orientation, and in- 
formation, for the purpose of building 
mental attitudes conducive to health and 
normal living. 

Through intensive programs of mili- 
tary training, millions of American men 
who have been inducted into the Armed 
Forces, have learned skills necessary to 
produce effective fighting units, and have 
learned to work and live successfully 
with other men. Each soldier who has 
served and fought with others from all 
parts of America and mingled with sol- 
diers of Allied nations, and who has 
traveled to many corners of the earth, 
has had rich experience and opportunity 
to develop a broad understanding. 

There is a challenge before us to create 
the opportunity and to develop the 
means for integrating these experiences 
to purposeful ends. These experiences 
may become the basis for growth that 
will produce more useful soldiers in the 
Army, or more alert and active citizens 
of the United States. 

High morale is fundamental to suc- 
cessful reconditioning. Education has 
its place in the reconditioning program, 
as it contributes to the building of better 
attitudes. Two groups must be recog- 
nized in considering a program of educa- 
tional activities. 

1. Those who will return to duty.— 
Many will receive new Army assignments 
commensurate with physical limitations. 
Those patients who will serve again 
must be taught to think as soldiers, de- 
velop an understanding of the Army 
program, believe in the justice of our 
cause, and seek to direct their thoughts 
to assignments that will contribute to a 
greater military effort. Refresher 
courses in military subjects, exploratory 
experiences in new military occupations, 
and counseling and information con- 
oerning military needs become the basis 


for this phase of educational recondi- 
tioning. 

2. Those unable to serve further as 
members of the Armed Forces.—The 
Army recognizes its obligation to provide 
information, guidance, and familiarity 
with the opportunities that will pre- 
pare these soldiers for successful ad- 
justment to civilian living. From the 
earliest possible moment during con- 
valescence, information, education, and 
counseling provide a continuous flow of 
learning experiences that will give effec- 
tive articulation with the vocational re- 
habilitation services, post-war educa- 
tional opportunities, and job placement 
administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and Federal Security Agency. 


Aspects of Reconditioning 


There are four aspects or phases in 
educational reconditioning. Each re- 
lates to specific needs and interests of 
the individual, and offers a pattern for 
diversional and learning activities which 
may contribute to the welfare and emo- 
tional contentment of the patient. 


1. Personal Adjust:nent 


Whether a physical ailment or injury 
has been severe or minor, it is extremely 
difficult to return a man to duty or expect 
satisfactory adjustment to civilian life 
unless his mental problems can be solved. 
During the early days of hospitalization 
there are many problems confronting the 
convalescent soldier. Satisfactory solu- 
tion of these problems begins to build 
confidence in the man. The soldier pa- 
tient is given an understanding of the 
hospital, its staff, Medical Department 
policies and functions as they will affect 
him. Diversion and reassurance are of 
paramount importance during early con- 
valescence. Wise and understanding 
counseling will aid in removing uncer- 
tainty concerning factors causing mental 
and emotional tension, and a sense of 
security and direction returns. 


2. Orientation 


The soldier patient who no longer feels 
himself to be a part of this Army, or 
challenged by this war becomes an in- 
secure bystander, neither a soldier nor 
a civilian. Understanding is fundamen- 
tal to high morale. The second phase of 
the program of educational recondition- 
ing aims to promote continuing interest 
in the progress of the war; to build pride 
in the Army and the nation he has 
served; to prepare the returnee for a 
broader appreciation of the war effort. 

Loyalty to and pride in his unit must 
be redirected, and the individual moe 
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tivated toward resuming his role as a 
soldier or civilian contributing to the 
war effort. Recognition of the part each 
branch of the service plays, understand- 
ing of the achievement of industry and 
labor, and appreciation of the voluntary 
cooperative efforts of American people 
will encourage improved attitudes. Use- 
ful citizenship demands that each recog- 
nize the challenge for establishing an 
enduring peace and accepting respon- 
sibility, if the privilege and benefits of 
democratic society are to be safeguarded. 

One hour daily is devoted to programs 
of information designed to develop a 
spirit of inquiry and to reestablish the 
individuals’ identity as a soldier or citizen 
of a democratic society. Lectures, fo- 
rums, round table discussions, are regu- 
larly scheduled to consider problems of 
current interest. Participation is em- 
phasized. Newsmaps, discussion out- 
lines, and reading materials produced 
and distributed by the information and 
educational division are placed before 
patients. Army service libraries make 
available the latest “best sellers” and 
current periodicals and books. GI 
movies, film bulletins, orientation films, 
staff film reports produced by the War 
Department provide information to keep 
the soldier currently informed of the 
progress of the war. 

Such projects as the speakers provided 
by the Writers’ War Board add consid- 
erably to this information program. 
Well known lecturers and writers are 
scheduled to speak before convalescent 
patients. Every effort is made to create 
better understanding of the causes of 
this conflict; to bring recognition of the 
responsibility of each to society; and to 
reestablish faith in the future of 
America. 


3. Counseling 

The interest, experience, educational 
attainments, aptitudes, and aspirations 
must be discovered and carefully ap- 
praised to enable the individual to plan 
his future. Counseling is recognized as 
essential to successful educational re- 
conditioning. Separation and classifica- 
tion personnel of the Adjutant General’s 
Department are assigned to military hos- 
pitals to work out future military or 
civilian occupational classifications. The 
educational reconditioning personnel aid 
in developing individual plans for further 
educational activity, preoccupational ex- 
perience, or vocational information. 
4. Education 


To successfully aid in reconditioning, 
education must be purposeful, basic 


enough to interest and stimulate large 
groups, yet adapted to the motivations 


of the men. Thoughts foremost in the 
mind of the returnee relate to his future 
Army assignment or job opportunities 
following separation from the service. 
It is not considered desirable to permit 
aman to drift into lethargic and indol- 
ent habits because of the fact that he is 
confined to a hospital. The earlier that 
his thoughts may be directed to useful 
pursuits that will reestablish faith in 
himself, the more readily he will reclaim 
occupational and social usefulness. 

The scope of the Army training pro- 
gram is broad. Knowledge and skills 
necessary to the performance of Army 
occupations are basic as well to civilian 
pursuits. The training and experience 
that»the individual soldier has had as a 
member of the armed forces may be in- 
terpreted to him in terms of the values 
to related civilian occupations. 

Special job training is not offered in 
the Army hospital either for those re- 
turning to duty or those being separated 
from the service. Educational activities 
are designed to provide direction and 
purpose to the patient’s convalescent 
days; to offer a sense of accomplishment 
and restore the confidence and courage 
necessary for the successful adjustment 
to military or civilian life. 


Projects by Cooperating 
Organizations 

The United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute offers more than 300 courses at 
secondary and university levels or in 
special vocational subjects. Arrange- 
ments may be made by the individual 
upon completion of a course to have the 
work accredited toward high school or 
college graduation. Considerable inter- 
est has been shown by patients in the 
study of foreign languages. Group study 
projects in typewriting, auto mechanics, 
blueprint reading, commercial art, radio 
and electricity are popular in most hos- 
pitals. Group leaders or instructors are 
selected from among the patients upon 
the basis of previous experience or train- 
ing. In some communities local schools 
and universities have assisted in develop- 
ing educational programs. During the 
past summer, a number of school people 
in Washington volunteered their serv- 
ices and conducted classes in English, 


“mathematics, typing, and other subjects 


at Walter Reed and the Forest Glen An- 
nex. The city of Los Angeles has as- 
signed a school administrator and sev- 
eral teachers to Birmingham General 
Hospital to carry on a program of sec- 
ondary courses. Faculty members of 





Go-To-School Letter Winner 


The $25 prize offered to the serviceman who submitted the best letter encour- 
aging a relative or friend to return to school this fall, has been awarded to Pvt. 
Chauncey A. Alexander, of Los Angeles, Calif., now stationed at Camp Lockett, 
Calif.. Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, have announced. 

The servicemen’s letter contest, announced in “Yank” magazine, was held in 
connection with the National Go-To-School Drive sponsored by these two Govern- 
ment agencies with the endorsement of the War Manpower Commission and the 
cooperation of the Office of War Information. 


What Private Alexander Wrote 


Writing to “Dear Sis,” Private Alexander said: 


Mom wrote me something of your wondering about returning to school this year, 
and like a big brother, I had to have my say. 


All around you there are people talking and writing about what we are working 


and fighting for . 


. . I think it’s really for more than most of us realize, right now. 


But, any way you look at it, it gets down to as simple a thing as the right and oppor- 


tunity for you to go to school. 


We know that the end of the war isn’t going to settle everything. There’s going 
to be plenty of troubles to be taken care of, plenty of decisions to be made. It 


will take hard work—some clear heads—and all the learning we can get. 


a part of your coming job. 


That’s 


We’re going to build a bigger and a greater country. We are going to make more, 


so that we can all have more. 


And that needs skilled hands, and trained minds, 


with plenty of “know how.” It will need people as big as the growing we'll do, and 
people who can guide it. Here’s another part of your job. 

You are living in the right time. We can make the future work—we can make 
wars just a memory for the history books—that’s our responsibility. And that’s 
why I say, for all the education you can get right now, the better the future of 


the people of our country. 
Your loving brother, 


CHAUNC, 
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the University of Alabama regularly con- 
duct classes in a variety of subjects at 
Northington General Hospital. In many 
other communities similar projects have 
been developed. 

Industry and labor as well have co- 
operated to aid in developing programs, 
provide diversional or educational activ- 
ity. The local Jewelers’ Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is conducting classes in 
watch repair for interested patients at 
Crile General Hospital. A large paint 
company has provided equipment, sup- 
plies, and trained personnel to teach the 
silk screen process. At Deshon General 
Hospital a local automobile agency has 
provided instructors and equipment nec- 
essary to conduct classes in auto repair. 

The U. S. Office of Education, other 
governmental agencies, and a number of 
industries have offered films, graphic 
materials, and technical services that 
will enrich a program of occupational in- 
formation to guide the soldier patient to 
the field of his choice that offers oppor- 
tunity for the post-war adjustment. Re- 
conditioning seeks to prepare the patient 
to be receptive to the educational and 
training opportunities open to him fol- 
lowing his separation from the service. 
The education program exists solely to 
hasten the day of recovery, and hospital- 
ization is not prolonged one day beyond 
the physical needs of the patient. 

Numerous civilian organizations in 
every community near an Army general 
hospital express interest in the welfare 
and the rehabilitation of the convales- 
cent soldier. Local schools and colleges, 
civic groups, societies, service clubs, trade 
organizations, and industrial firms are 
encouraged to assist in developing con- 
structive projects that will offer expanded 
opportunities to the patient. Many of 
these activities are conducted under the 
auspices of the American Red Cross. 
Through the program of reconditioning 
the services are coordinated in an effort 
to bring the maximum benefits to the 
hospitalized patient. 

It is important that those who come 
into close contact with patients be emo- 
tionally mature, well-adjusted individ. 
uals with well-integrated personalities. 
One should develop understanding if he is 
to meet and work with sick and wounded 
patients. Activities selected to motivate 
and provide incentives for the. con- 
valescent soldier will restore self-con- 
fidence and provide for the constructive 
use of leisure time. Emphasis is placed 
upon the development of activities and 
opportunities that will encourage partic- 
ipation, resulting in the patient learning 
to do for himself. 


High-School Correspondence 
Program of Massachusetts Education 


Department 


The following account of correspond- 
ence high-school courses now offered or 
being planned by the Massachusetts Uni- 
versity Extension was contributed by E. 
Everett Clark, acting director. 

“While in the military service, I wish 
to complete my high-school education. 
I left school to enter the service before 
earning my high-school diploma. Ineed 
several units of credit. What high- 
school subjects can I take through your 
correspondence courses?” 

This excerpt from a GI Joe’s letter is 
typical of thousands of requests for in- 
formation on the make-up of high-school 
studies which members of the armed 
forces all over the world have been send- 
ing to the Division of University Ex- 
tension of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education since the establish- 
ment of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

These thousands of GI Joe’s, while en- 
gaged in winning a war, are thinking 
about the work they want to do on re- 
turn to civilian life. Their letters dis- 
close their interest in making up high- 
school deficiencies for various reasons, 
very frequently so that they may be 
ready for advanced studies at college 
or technical school, or may be prepared 
to step into jobs requiring specialized 
training. Interest in these correspond- 
ence courses is not limited to those re- 
cently attending high school. , 

A very large percentage of the in- 
quiries and enrollments are from men 
who have been out of school for many 
years but who now feel that the lack 
of a complete high-school education is 
handicapping their advancement. The 
women in service are also aware of the 
advantages in holding high-school di- 
plomas. And many of GI Joe’s superior 
officers are looking to Massachusetts 
University Extension for the opportunity 
to fill in missing gaps in their earlier 
education. 


Courses Offered 


Spurred by these appeals from our 
fighting forces, Massachusetts Univer- 
sity Extension has set itself the goal of 
providing in correspondence courses all 
of the subjects usually included in the 
general, college preparatory, commercial, 
and industrial arts programs in a 4- 
year high school. For several months 
committees of high-school teachers, 


working under the guidance of the acting 
director of the Division of University 
Extension, and with the cooperation of 
superintendents of schools and high- 
school principals, have been engaged in 
preparing new courses and in revising 
the present offering in order that the 
instruction shall parallel that given in 
the same subjects in high school. 

One committee has prepared an en- 
tirely new series of English courses on 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grade levels in general, college prepara- 
tory, commercial, and industrial arts 
(practical, nonacademic) programs. In 
addition to these English courses, the 
division now offers, or will soon offer, the 
following high-school subjects: 

ForEIGN LANGUAGES: Latin (Elemen- 
tary, Caesar, Cicero, Virgil), 4 years; 
French, 3 years; German, 2 years; Ital- 
ian, 2 years; Spanish, 2 years; Portu- 
guese, 1 year. 

SocraAL STuDIEs: 1-year courses in an- 
cient, English, modern European, and 
American history; %2-year course in 
problems of American democracy; 12- 
year course in business geography; 1 
year course in business economics; psy- 
chology, % year or 1 year. 

MATHEMATICS: In the general or col- 
lege preparatory program—algebra, 2 
years; plane geometry, 1 year; solid 
geometry, 1% year; trigonometry, 1 year; 
review mathematics, 1 year. 

In the commercial program—business 
mathematics, 1 year; bookkeeping, 2 
years. 

In the industrial arts program—prac- 
tical applied mathematics, 42 year; ad- 
vanced shop mathematics, 1 year; prac- 
tical mechanics, 1 year. 

ScIENCES: l-year courses in biology, 
botany, chemistry, general science, and 
physics; ¥2-year course in astronomy. 

Business TRAINING: Typewriting, 1 
year; Gregg shorthand, 1 year; busi- 
ness law, 1 year; salesmanship, 1 year; 
advertising, 4% year. 

HOMEMAKING: Foods and nutrition, 1 
year; household management, !2 year; 
home furnishing and decoration, 42 
year. 

Drawinec: Freehand drawing, }2 year; 
sketching and painting, 42 year; me- 
chanical drawing, 2 years; architectural 
drawing, 1 year; electrical drafting, 42 
year. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Blueprint reading, 1 
year; electricity, 1 year; elements of 
radio, 1 year; automobiles (theory, re- 
pair, and jgnition system), 1 year. 

PREINDUCTION: ' Preflight aeronautics, 
1 year; preflight meteorology, 12 year; 
preflight navigation, 42 year. 

Later additions being planned are a 
number of courses in subjects offered in 
the field of vocational education, which 
will be prepared in cooperation with the 
State Division of Vocational Education. 


Open to Adults Anywhere 


Although the need of the servicemen 
provided probably the strongest moti- 
vating force in making these new high- 
school courses available by correspond- 
ence, they may be taken by adults any- 
where who wish to make use of this 
opportunity to obtain the full equiva- 
lent,of a high-school education. It is 
certainly hoped that the young boys 
and girls who left an unfinished high- 
school course to enter war industries will 
also become aware of the desirability of 
continuing their education, particularly 
of finishing their high-school studies, 


and will take correspondence courses if 
they are unable to return to day high 
school. 

It is expected that these courses will 
also be in demand by school departments 
that will use them under the supervised 
correspondence study plan in conduct- 
ing day and evening classes for the re- 
turning serviceman. Through super- 
vised correspondénce study, a consider- 
able number of adult students may be 
furnished individual instruction in a 
variety of subjects with the assistance 
and guidance of only one supervising 
teacher. 


* * * * * 


{The wartime] emphasis on education 
and training is already showing its ef- 
fect, as attested in the letters from 
servicemen who are turning almost au- 
tomatically to education and training as 
the shortest road to lead them to their 
desired objectives on returning to civil- 
ian life. Uncle Sam met the challenge 
of war by education. Massachusetts 
University Extension is proposing to meet 
the challenge of peace by education. 





Physical Therapy—A Growing 


Profession 


In the past 10 years the number of 
physical therapists has tripled and yet 
a serious shortage still exists. As a re- 
sult, the number of schools approved by 
the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical As- 
sociation for training has doubled in 8 
years, according to Mildred Elson, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Physio- 
therapy Association, who contributes the 
following statement: 

Physical therapy is a relatively new 
profession, having its inception during 
World WarI. Since that time it has de- 
veloped in scope until now it is recog- 
nized as approaching the importance of 
a@ specialty in the field of medicine. 
Physical therapy, as the name implies, is 
treatment by physical means—or, as de- 
fined by The American Physiotherapy 
Association, “the treatment of disability, 
injury, and disease by nonmedicinal 
means, comprising the use of massage, 
exercise, and the physical, chemical, and 
other properties of heat, light, water, 
and electricity (except roentgen rays, 
radium, and electrosurgery).” The 
physical therapist skilled in these pro- 
cedures applies them only under medi- 
cal direction. - 


Prerequisite Requirements 


The Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, of the American Medical As- 
sociation, since 1936 has set up prerequi- 
site requirements and standards for 
courses in physical therapy and has ap- 
proved schools which meet these stand- 
ards. “Essentials of an Acceptable 
School for Physical Therapy Techni- 
cians,” including a list of approved 
schools, is published annually in tHe 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The prerequisite requirement for en- 
trance into an approved course is one 
of the following: (a) Graduation from 
an accredited school of nursing. (b) 
Graduation from an accredited school of 
physical education. (c) Two years of 
approved college training including sat- 
isfactory courses in biology and other 
Sciences. Courses in general physics and 
chemistry, as well as biology are highly 
recommended for all who seek to enter 
training in physical therapy. 

The minimum length of full-time 
training for the course is 9 months. The 
curriculum of an approved course in- 
cludes: The applied sciences of anatomy, 
pathology, physiology, psychology, and 


physics; the physical therapy proce- 
dures, electrotherapy, hydrotherapy, 
massage, radiation therapy and thera- 
peutic exercise; the application of these 
procedures in medicine, neurology, or- 
thopedics, and surgery. Clinical prac- 
tice on patients under qualified super- 
vision is required. 

To meet the urgent need of the Army, 
an emergency course of 6 months’ train- 
ing in theory and practice in an approved 
course was made acceptable. Upon com- 
pletion of the 6 months, the student en- 
ters an Army hospital for 6 months’ 
apprentice training. Upon satisfactory 
completion of this, she is commissioned 
as a second lieutenant in the Army of 
the United States Physical Therapy 
Corps. (These courses will be discon- 
tinued at the termination of the need.) 

A successful physical therapist must 
have a pleasing personality and a gen- 
uine and sympathetic interest in people. 
A feeling of service to the patient is most 
important, as mechanically applied pro- 
cedures fall short of their goal. Good 
health is necessary, for the work is de- 
manding and the hours may be long. 
An aptitude for using the hands is es- 
sential because most of the procedures 
demand their skilled and coordinated 
use. 

Physical therapy, to.those who choose 
it, is a most satisfying profession. The 
work, though hard, offers a challenge to 
one’s knowledge, skill, ingenuity, and 
ability to get along with people. The re- 
sults of one’s efforts are very human and 
may be expressed in a child being able to 
walk again, a member of our armed 
forcés rehabilitated, or a worker back on 
his job. 

The salaries paid are comparable with 
those in the fields of nursing, teaching, 
and social service. Recent graduates 
usually begin at $1,500 to $1,800 per an- 
num. Well-trained physical therapists 
with experience and capacity for leader- 
ship often receive salaries from $2,500 to 
$5,000 yearly. For military service, the 
pay is in accordance with the rank held. 


Scope of the Field 

The scope of physical therapy and the 
use of its procedures by physicians has 
increased steadily. This growth has 
been due to results obtained. In ante- 
rior poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) 
the early and expert physical-therapy 
treatment by qualified technicians has 
restored to useful function most of those 
affected. In the epidemic of 1944 there 
was such a serious shortage of techni- 
cians that it was necessary to borrow 
physical therapists from several sections 


(Turn to page 17) 
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Selection of Students for 


Vocational Training 


The following article was written by 
Fred M. Fowler, specialist, occupational 
information and guidance, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Proper selection of trainees makes it 
easier and less expensive for the voca- 
tional schools and classes to serve the 
needs and interests of trainees, employ- 
ers, and the community, and trainees in 
turn find their best opportunities. 
Training problems are fewer because the 
interests and abilities of trainees more 
nearly match the demands made by the 
training. Employers secure better quali- 
fied workers and have lower turn-over 
among beginning workers. And because 
the welfare of both trainees and employ- 
ers is better served, the welfare of the 
community as a whole is enhanced, 
Finally, more efficient training and low- 
ered drop-out rate among trainees 
mean lowered cost for the training. 


For all these reasons, the importance 
of good selection of vocational students 
is generally recognized, but general 
agreement is lacking on what consti- 
tutes good selection methods. As a basis 
for agreement, the following basic pro- 
cedures of the guidance program are 
outlined as desirable machinery for se- 
lection. The main values of this pro- 
gram are: 


It can be started from scratch and de- 
veloped in any community. 

It yields results from the start. 

As selection is achieved through the 
guidance program, other problems will 
automatically be solved. 

Certain problems standing in the way 
of good selection exist in some degree in 
all schools. The more important are: 

The stigma attaching to vocational 
education which interferes with a free 
flow of students toward the vocational 
schools and classes. 


Finding educational opportunities 
suitable for students handicapped by 
limited abilities. 

The barriers of misunderstandings be- 
tween general and vocational education, 

These problems are being partially 
solved through many devices. But an 
acceptance of the guidance program as 
the means for selection is probably the 
most satisfactory solution. 

The use of the guidance progfam for 
selection rests upon four main ideas; 


The decision of the trainee to enter 
training is fully as important a part of 
selection as the decision of the school to 
admit him to training. 

The choice made by the trainee is 
formed over a period of time. 


If made intelligently, the choice of 
the trainee must rest upon his under- 
standing of opportunities and require- 
ments, and his own aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, and circumstances, 


The interests of the school and of em- 
ployment may be served by serving the 
needs of trainees. 


Basic Guidance Procedures 


THE InpDIVIDUAL INVENTORY refers to 
taking stock and evaluating the facts 
about the individual essential to the 
making of decisions and plans and find- 
ing solutions to personal problems. It 
is made possible by well-organized rec- 
ord-keeping systems for accumulating 
useful information about school and 
work experience and other personal data. 
It is also made possible by techniques 
for securing such evidence as test scores, 
ratings, medical reports, and the like. 

The parts of the individual inventory 
which have meaning for selection fall 
into logical areas of judgment, or ap- 
praisal. These are: 

Stability of purpose—may be gauged 
by the amount of real occupational in- 
formation possessed by the student. It 
is also shown by the feasibility of the 
goal, as well as by evidence of emotional 
maturity. The firmness and enthusiasm 
of declared interests alone are not too 
reliable marks of stability of purpose. 

Aptitude—may be predicted from 
teachers’ marks, achievement, and spe- 
cial aptitude-test scores, and judgments 
made by those who have observed work 
and school performance. 

Physical and health factors—may be 
most accurately assessed by competent 
medical examinations. Other useful 
evidence may be had from students’ own 
statements and observations of teach- 
ers. 

Educational achievement—may be 
judged by the record of teachers’ marks 
and achievement test scores in schools 
of referral. These data contribute to 
judgments in the first two areas listed. 
They also form the best single basis for 
predicting the record of the trainee in 
the vocational school. 









Economic resources and obligations, 
and social pressures—may be shown by 
personal data blanks, the cumulative rec- 


ord, and the interview. These facts 
show the possible length of training, the 
need for part-time work, and conditions 
which may interfere with plans and per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Work experience—carefully weighed 
from students’ own statements, and 
sometimes from statements of employ- 
ers, May show employable skills now 
possessed; also work habits, and attitudes 
as well as the reality of claimed in- 
terests, 

Personality and personal adjustment— 
may be judged through the interview as 
well as by ratings made by teachers 
and others well acquainted with the stu- 
dents. Useful evidence is also provided 
by the consistency of achievement and 
interests, and by the extent of partici- 
pation in common activities. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION plays an 
important role in selection because of its 
bearing upon: (a) The reality of the 
trainees’ choice, and (b) the likelihood of 
his following through the training to job 
placement. The interview is the chief 
means for checking upon the possession 
of occupational information by the 
trainee. Competent interviews for this 
purpose should be a routine part of ad- 
missions procedures. The responsibility 
for gathering and giving occupational 
information to students belongs to both 
schools of referral and _ vocational 
schools. 

Providing a broad background of oc- 
cupational information for students is 
essentially a job for classroom teaching 
rather than for counseling. Courses in 
occupational information and special 
units within other courses should be 
used. Library facilities and many other 
devices may also be taken advantage of, 

COUNSELING is the face-to-face rela- 
tionship between counselor and counselee 
where problems are recognized and 
identified, pertinent information is 
brought to bear and interpreted, choices 
are made and plans are worked out. 

The counselor cannot exercise author- 
ity through counseling. The responses 
of the counselee must be free and volun- 
tary. While counseling the allegiance 
of the counselor is to the counselee. 
Favorable attitudes of self-regard must 
be fostered and protected. Different 
kinds of problems of the counselee re- 
quire different counseling approaches. 
The counselor, therefore, must know 
how to “shift gears.” The counselor 
usually must perform other duties in 
school and therefore must know how to 
adjust to each type of relationship. Pro- 
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fessional competence on his part and 
good organization for counseling will de- 
pend largely upon and result in the fol- 
lowing: 

Such prestige of the counseling service 
as will bring a free and voluntary flow of 
students to the counselor as needs are 
recognized by students. 

Understanding and cooperation on the 
part of the rest of the school staff which 
will make for ready recognition of stu- 
dent problems for referral to the coun- 
selor. 

Time for counseling without conflict- 
ing duties, and adequate facilities. 

Fiexibility in school organization and 
curriculum requirements so that needed 
program adjustments can be made. 

Good relations with other educational 
services and with the community. 

PLACEMENT refers to the activities of 
the guidance program which help the 
student enter employment or the next 
step ahead in his training program. The 
bearing upon selection is apparent. Co- 
operative relationships must be estab- 
lished with employers, schools, and place- 
ment agencies. Schools should take re- 
sponsibility for placing their own stu- 
dents as a natural next step after train- 
ing. When this is done: 

The guidance services are unified for 
each student from the initial steps in se- 
lection to placement on the job. 

Favorable job relations are 
couraged. 

The school is kept in closer touch with 
the needs of employers. 

Channels for follow-up services are 
opened. 

Proper organization of placement ac- 
tivities will avoid unnecessary contacts 
with employers. Also work experience 
data will be carefully recorded in 
trainees’ cumulative records. 

FoLLtow-vp includes the activities of 
the guidance program which secure facts 
about former students, whether drop- 
outs or graduates. The facts obtained 
serve either or both of two chief pur- 
poses which bear upon selection. 

Data systematically gathered about 
former students may help the school to 
serve better the needs of students now 
enrolled either by: 

Showing needed changes in 
courses, teaching methods, or guid= 
ance services, or by 

Furnishing occupational informa- 
tion for direct use in the guidance 
program. 

Facts secured, through contacts with 
former students may show needs for a 
continuation of counseling or other serv- 
ices from the school for the individuals 
followed up. 


en- 


Organization for Selection 


To name a service to be rendered or 
task to be performed at once raises a 
question of who will doit and when. In 
order to work smoothly, the tasks and 
services involved in selection must be 
fitted into a program or pattern. If this 
program is to get a practical start and 
develop soundly, bearings must be sighted 
from two points—what you’d like to have 
and what you've got to do it with. A 
good operating policy is to start little and 
grow big, being guided the while by sound 
principles, 

For these reasons a job analysis is the 
logical starting point for making plans 
in any locality. Each of the major cate- 
gories of guidance procedures may be 
analyzed by breaking down the respective 


services and duties into columns. Thus, 
the columns of the individual inventory 
might be headed: 

Essential Data, Source, Where and 
How Made Available, Persons Respon- 
sible, When. 


The same headings might be used for 
the break-down of information service. 

The nature of the analysis of counsel- 
ing differs somewhat from the individual 
inventory and information service. The 
break-down for counseling might well be 
under three column headings: Activities, 
Related Information and Special Skills 
Needed by the Counselor, Essential Facil- 
ities. Again the most usable break-down 
for placement and for follow-up would 
be under the column headings: Activi- 
ties, Persons Responsible, When. 


To Inquirers About Tests 


The increasing number of letters to 
the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
asking about tests reflects a widespread 
and growing interest in this subject. 
Counselors and teachers, industrial per- 
sonnel workers, and others are asking 
for some kind of help. 


Within each of these groups the ques- 
tions asked are much alike. The coun- 
selors and teachers usually want advice 
in the selection of tests for guidance 
purposes. Personnel workers in private 
employment commonly ask for help in 
choosing tests for selection or classifi- 
cation of employees. Inquirers with 
personal problems either hope to get 
“guidance” by mail, or direction to coun- 
seling services where they may take 
tests. 


Many of the requests reflect a good 
understanding of tests and testing, but 
often they are from persons with little 
of this background. The responses to 
the letters, however, can be summarized, 
and the following summary may be use- 
ful to potential future inquirers. 


To Users of Tests in School 
Guidance Programs 


The only justifiable reason for using 
tests in the guidance program is to serve 
the individual inventory for counseling. 
If this fact is accepted and not forgotten, 
many common mistakes will be avoided. 
Certain guiding rules derive from it. 

1, Any item of the individual inven- 
tory, whether it be a test score, a teach- 
er’s mark, a fact about the pupil’s health 
can be interpreted in the counseling 
Situation only in the light of all the 


other inventory data having some bear- 
ing on the problem at hand. This is 
to say, a chief value of test scores is 
the check which they provide upon the 
meaning of other accumulated facts. In 
turn, the importance to be accorded test 
scores in any given case must be weighed 
in the light of other data from the in- 
dividual inventory. Dependence must 
be placed upon tests to supply facts 
when they have not been accumulated 
through other means. 

2. Test scores, like other items in the 
inventory, must be interpreted cau- 
tiously until norms are scientifically es- 
tablished for the local situation and for 
the particular kind of problem which the 
pupil presents. 

3. The meaning of a test score may 
not be the same from one pupil to an- 
other because of the differences in other 
pertinent inventory data. The meaning 
may change even for the same pupil 
from one problem to another or from one 
time to another, 

4. Real counseling will encourage de- 
cisions or judgments only on the basis 
of as full an inventory of pertinent facts 
as possible. Thus several measures are 
usually better than just one or two. 
Likewise, the same dependence will not 
be placed upon so-called “interest” or 
“personality” tests as upon achievement 
and aptitude tests. 

5. It is recognized that certain tests 
are regularly used in the school by the 
administrator in pupil classification and 
curriculum planning. They are used by 
teachers in individualizing teaching 
methods. The data from these same 


tests are of even greater use for counsel- 
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ing and should always be recorded in the 
cumulative record. Tests used by the 
administrator for these purposes may 
supplement the tests used only by the 
counselor. This fact should not be over- 
looked in their choosing. 

6. Tests are best used as aids to coun- 
seling, rather than as standards for 
arbitrary selection (or rejection) for 
training and job opportunities. 

1. Familiarity with a test, gained 
through its use, is important. In decid- 
ing to use a new test to measure the same 
traits, loss of this familiarity should be 
weighed carefully against possible gain 
in reliability, validity, 
economy. Certain reference sources are 
generally accepted as standard guides 
for test selection. Some of these are: 


Bingham, Walter V. Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1937. 


Burros, Oscar K. The 1940 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, 
N. J., Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
1941. 

Darley, John G. Testing and Counsel- 
ing in the High School Guidance Pro- 
gram. Chicago, Science Research As- 
sociates, 1943. 

Patterson, D. G., Schneidler, G. G., and 
Williamson, E. G. Student Guidance 
Techniques. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 

Ruch, Giles M. and Segel, David. 
Minimum Essentials of the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Office of Education, V. D. 
Bulletin 202, 1940. 

A common problem in starting a 
testing program is lack of desired tech- 
nical competence in the school staff. 
This need not stop development of a 
testing program if someone is available 
who is sufficiently familiar with testing 
practices to avoid misusing tests. The 
experienoe of using tests is one effective 
means of acquiring ability to use them 
properly. They can be used experi- 
mentally at first with little weight given 
in the individual inventory. Extension- 
and summer-school classes and in-serv- 
ice training courses can supplement ex- 
perience, 


To Users of Tests in Private 
Employment 

Is it the policy of personnel manage- 
ment to find the right man for the job 
or the right job for the man? This ques- 
tion is basic in a counseling situation in a 
school guidance program. It is even 
more relevant for personnel manage- 
ment in private employment. Without 
going into fine shades of philosophy the 
idea can be defended that the right man 
can be found for the job with better 
long-time results by setting out to find 
the right job for the man, 








usability, and 


The seven guiding rules stated in the 
preceeding section apply with equal 
force to the use of tests by the per- 
sonnel manager. The language needs 
changing to apply to the employment 
situation. The increased age and ex- 
perience of the persons tested serve to 
strengthen the other individual inven- 
tory data, but essentially the same prin- 
ciples guide the selection and use of tests 
in both school and employment. 

However, certain points need em- 
phasis. The extent to which tests may 
be used, as well as the standards which 
shall be set for interpreting their re- 
sults will be greatly influenced by the 
labor market. When workers are scarce 
tests may be little used and if used, 
standards of worker qualifications may 
be low. 

It is particularly important that the 
validity of each part of any test shall 
be determined in the situation where it 
is to be used. The best procedure is to 
develop tests based upon a Job analysis 
in the local setting. Or, where tests de- 
veloped elsewhere are used, careful vali- 
dation should precede interpretation. 
The title alone of a copyrighted test is 
not a safe guide for test selection. A 
copyrighted “clerical aptitude test” 


would probably not mean the same for 
machine calculators as for stenog- 
raphers. 

The reference sources previously cited 
are also of use to personnel managers. 
Other books often referred to are: 

Burtt, H. E. Principles of Employ- 
ment Psychology. Revised. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1942. 

Drake, Charles A. Personnel Selection 
by Standard Job Tests. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 


To Those With Personal Problems 


Tests are only one Means used in good 
counseling. An unskilled person by 
himself can seldom take a standardized 
test with good results. He cannot use 
the scores of a test at all except in con- 
nection with dependable counseling. 

Dependable counseling cannot be 
given by mail. A person can usually find 
out if dependable counseling service is 
available in any community. Good 
places to ask are at State and local offi- 
ces of boards of education, local high 
schools, psychology departments in col- 
leges and universities. Counseling serv- 
ices operated by other agencies will 
usually be known at the above-named 
sources. 





ADAPTING THE CURRICULUM 
to NEW EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
in HIGHER EDUCATION 








These two pamphlets of the EDUCATION 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE SERIES contain 
suggestions for adapting the curriculum 
to new educational needs at the college 
level. The price is 15 cents each, with a 
discount of 25 percent on orders totaling 
100 copies or more, 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE COLLEGE 


No. 8. For college administrators, instructors, and student leaders. 
Contains specific suggestions on how the colleges can help inter- 
pret democratic principles through their organization and curricu- 


lum programs, 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION THROUGH 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


No. 14. This pamphlet is devoted to the opportunities that are ours 
to become better acquainted with our neighbors to the South. 

Its theme is the furtherance of the “good neighbor” policy 
through colleges and universities, 


Send your order with remittance—no stamps—to! 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 


WASHINGTON 285, D. C. 
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Don't “Go Somewhere for Christmas” 


Says ODT 


This year, as last, the American peo- 
ple are called upon by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to restrain their im- 
pulse to “go somewhere for Christmas.” 
The Office is appealing to the heads of 
all Government departments and agen- 
cies to grant no leaves of absence or 
vacation (in which travel is involved) 
for the intensely crowded weeks between 
December 15th and January 8th. Asim- 
ilar request will go to the heads of all 
large private industrial concerns. 

ODT reports that its last year’s ap- 
peal resulted in considerable lessening 
of the holiday jam. At present railroad 
passenger traffic is running about 14 per- 
cent ahead of even last year’s record 
high. Christmas 1944—with the war in 
its most vital phase, with furloughed 
servicemen and women going to their 
homes for a well-earned holiday, with 
the intensification of troop movements 
toward the West Coast, with contingents 
of wounded men coming home for hos- 
pitalization or from hospitals to their 
homes—this holiday season~ will see 


greater demands on trains and busses 
than ever before in the Nation’s history. 

Add to that the fact that there will 
be no more equipment—cars, locomotives, 
busses—avalilable to handle the Christ- 
mas crowds. Railroads simply cannot 
put on an extra section or two. Bus 
companies can’t add more vehicles to 
take care of holiday throngs. Every 
car, every bus, every locomotive is al- 
ready worked to its full capacity. There 
is just so much space in every car, bus, 
or Pullman. Who is going to have those 
seats and sections? Civilian vacation- 
ers taking Christmas holiday?—Or our 
service folk who fight this war for us, 
and those civilians who are compelled 
to travel in an emergency? 

“The American people, I believe, will 
respond to our appeal to sacrifice, for the 
time being, their holiday visits to homes 
and friends,” says Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, “if by so doing, they 
know they are performing a patriotic 
duty.” 





American Schools After the War 


Two Sample Descriptions 


Planning for the future education of 
youth took a significant step this fall by 
the appearance of two publications, 
namely, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s Education for All American 
Youth and the companion volume issued 
by the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals under the title 
Planning for American Youth. The writ- 
ing of Education for All American Youth 
was carried forward by William G. Carr 
and George L. Maxwell; the author of 
Planning for American Youth is J. Paul 
Leonard. Both manuscripts had the 
consideration of many organizations 
and individuals. Both represent careful 
painstaking preparation, the first-named 
having been in process for 3 years and 
the latter for 2. 


The Parent Volume 


Education for All American Youth con- 
tains six chapters: One makes clear that 
the plan really proposes to consider all 
youth, not any selected portion; three 
chapters deal with.school systems, one in 


the village of Farmville, one in the indus- 
trial community named American City, 
and one in the State of Columbia within 
whose borders are the Farmville and 
American City described and in addition 
numerous other Farmvilles and Ameri- 
can cities; the remaining two chapters 
are historical in form, one presenting the 
future history of secondary education in 
the United States as it should not hap- 
pen, the other giving the history that 
must be written. 

Attention is centered upon education 
in grades 10 to 14, inclusive. There is no 
implication that education in earlier 
grades is not important or that it does 
not present challenging problems. The 
volume, however, deals primarily with 
education in senior high school and in 
community institutes which is the name 
given to the public schools serving grades 
13 and 14. 

The main emphasis is upon education 
for occupational efficiency, civic com- 
petence, physical and mental fitness, and 
personal development, 


The occupational motive includes 
training suitable for those who will re- 
main in the community, for those who 
will do their work in other communities 
and consequently may need to get some 
of their training elsewhere, and for those 
who look forward to a period of training 
in higher institutions, The civic pur- 
pose permeates the training and activi- 
ties in classrooms, shops, projects, com- 
munity service enterprises, clubs, coun- 
cils, and the like. Physical and emotional 
health is stressed through health exami- 
nations, health surveys, and instruction 
looking toward physical and mental well 
being. Personal development includes 
such far-reaching areas as family life, 
recreation and leisure time activities, ap- 
preciation of the cultural heritage, in- 
tellectual achievement, and growth in 
character. 

The application of the curriculum 
becomes more varied as the pupil pro- 
gresses through school; the largely com- 
mon curriculum of the junior high school 
is succeeded by more variety in the senior 
high school and especially in the com- 
munity institute; differentiated treat- 
ment of pupils within classes is; however, 
practiced at all levels. 

All of these curricular and activity un- 
dertakings are made effective for the in- 
dividual pupil through guidance by 
sympathetic teachers assisted by trained 
guidance personnel. Thus teachers of 
the common learnings classes take much 
responsibility for early guidance, the vo- 
cational part of guidance is given to the 
student mainly by the vocational teacher 
in the student’s vocational major, health 
and hygiene guidance is supplied by 
teachers in those areas, and so forth. 
The more difficult guidance problems and 
various over-all advisory functions are 
the responsibility of the specially trained 
guidance personnel; especially is this 
true in the community institute. 

Several features of the schools in 
Farmville and American City and in the 
State of Columbia generally are some- 
what uncommon if not actually unique. 
The principle of part-time work for pu- 
pils while in school is fully established, 
partly because experience with work is 
considered a fundamental part of educa- 
tion, partly because many of the pupils 
need to earn money if they are to remain 
in school. Most of the work is in private 
employment supplemented by public 
works; wherever possible work and study 
are related one to the other. A school 


camp is in operation 12 months of the 
year. 

Flexibility in the educational program 
is made operative by eliminating school 
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marks and credits and substituting for 
them a personal history record “which 
gives a detailed and comprehensive ac- 
count of the student’s achievement while 
in school; this makes possible deviation 
from having all classes meet 18 or 20 
weeks for 5 periods a week; all classes, in 
fact, meet as frequently and for as long 
a time as is necessary, The conception 
of service to a region is present in the 
senior high school and more notably in 
the community institute which may serve 
any student no matter where he resides 
in the State of Columbia; large district 
organization and specialization in the 
vocational program are necessary parts 
of this thinking. Education -through 
grade 14 is for all and is, in fact, free, 
continuous, and designed to meet the in- 
dividual needs of all students in the State 
of Columbia, its Farmvilles, and its 
American Cities. 


For Professional Meetings and 
Citizens Groups 


Planning for American Youth is in- 
tended for use in professional meetings 
and with citizen groups. It parallels in 
its main divisions the organization of 
Education for All American Youth with 
emphasis upon education in Farmville 
and American City. It omits all refer- 
ence to the historical chapters, but does 
introduce the educational program for 
grades 7-9. 


Planning for American Youth is much 
briefer than the parent volume; it runs 
to only 64 pages. It is direct and popular 
in its appeal and is vividly illustrated. 
Together the two volumes give a vital 
treatment to the question. What ought 
American high schools look like after 
the war? 

One needs to be aware that neither 
Education for All American Youth nor 
Planning for American Youth gives a 
pattern to be adopted and followed with- 
out change. On this subject the first 
mentioned has this to say: “. . . These 
descriptions are not blueprints; they are 
samples. Let no one suppose that they 
are intended to be instructions or models 
handed down from ‘national headquar- 
ters.’ They are offered, rather, in the 
hope that they may stimulate and aid the 
planning and action which are already 
under way in many States and com- 
munities, and which must soon be under- 
taken by all.” In the Foreword to Plan- 
ning for American Youth the following 
statement appears: “. . . It is the pur- 
pose of this document to present brief 
and graphic descriptions of two good ex- 
amples of secondary school programs— 
Farmville and American City—which can 
serve as points of discussion for all kinds 
of communities, rural and urban. These 
schools are not intended to be final or 
definite patterns for all communities. 
Each community must determine and 
build its own school.” 





>) al Mevites and the Whr 





Information on Economic 
Stabilization 


The Office of War Information is ask- 
ing public libraries to assist in the official 
Government information program on 
economic stabilization. It points out 
that public understanding and support 
of anti-inflation measures have an im- 
portant bearing on our Nation's efforts 
to hold the line against inflation. 

In order that librarians may realize 
the importance of combatting runaway 
prices as a major home-front problem 
throughout the remainder of the war 
and the reconversion period, OWI calls 
attention to the relative success to date 
of the Nation’s efforts in this direction. 
In contrast with a 73.2 percent rise in 
the cost of living in the first 5 years after 
the outbreak of World War I, there has 
been only a 28.1 percent increase in a 





similar period during the present con- 
flict. The OWI further notes that in the 
15 months since the President’s hold- 
the-line order, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index on the cost of living has 
advanced only 1.8 percent. 

Much of the success achieved in this 
war in holding down prices has been due 
to the voluntary cooperation of indi- 
vidual citizens, according to OWI, and 
librarians are urged to cooperate in 
stressing to the public the continuing 
need for the following 4-point program: 
(1) to buy only what is needed; (2) to 
pay no more than ceiling prices, with 
ration points in full; (3) to keep down 
prices of labor, services, and goods; and 
(4) to save for the future through war 
bonds and insurance. 

The Office of War Information states 
that librarians can assist this program 
by providing books, pamphlets, and 









periodical articles on economic stabiliza- 
tion, by furnishing appropriate reading 
lists, and by special displays of anti-in- 
flation materials, with suitable posters 
and other publicity devices to secure 
public attention. 

Librarians who wish information on 
the economic stabilization program may 
obtain for their own use only (not for 
public distribution) a copy of the official 
program book on this subject by writing 
to the Office of Program Coordination, 
Office of War Information, Washington 
25, D. C. 


To Aid Home Planners 


When a Home Institute was recently 
opened by the Northwestern National 
Bank in Minneapolis, the local public 
library was called upon to set up a collec- 
tion of materials to aid post-war home 
planners. 

The Home Institute is designed to 
eliminate guesswork in house planning, 
and it provides for its members lectures 
by building authorities, displays of ma- 
terials, appliances, and equipment, and 
a browsing area for those who may wish 
to consult pertinent books and magazines 
recommended by Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Since materials are loaned only for 
exhibition or reference use in the Home 
Institute, borrowers are referred to the 


~ public library, which reports that loans 


of art and technical books have been 
stimulated by the bank’s display. 


Regional Library Program 


Making books available through a 

regional library program is a service of 
Murray State Teachers College due for 
possible post-war- expansion, according 
to the Bureau of School Services, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, in its recent bulletin, 
Planning for Education in Kentucky. 
_ Prominent among the regional library 
services provided by the college in co- 
operation with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Kentucky Library Exten- 
sion Division, is a bookmobile, which 
covers several counties on a regular 
schedule, visiting rural elementary and 
high schools, and county and community 
libraries. According to the Bureau, the 
people in this area read 1.12 books per 
person in 1943. The cost of operating 
the bookmobile was estimated at 2 cents 
per mile. Prior to the establishment of 
this regional library a few years ago, the 
teachers college and a few rental libraries 
were the main sources for reading ma- 
terials in this part of Kentucky. 

Other services of the regional library 
at Murray include (a) provision of maps 
for community centers; (b) collection of 
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pamphlets, pictures, and magazines for 
clipping; (c) community forums; (d) 
hospital book service in several institu- 
tions; (e) preparation of book lists, study 
outlines, and class projects for school 
and civic groups; and (f) meetings to ac- 
quaint teachers throughout the area with 
new publications, illustrative materials, 
and other available teaching aids. 


Making Materials Available 


“Book hoarding” by libraries may be a 
thing of the past, and new techniques 
may make important collections acces- 
sible to residents of surrounding dis- 
tricts, according to Dr. Lawrence C. Pow- 
ell, librarian of the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California. 

In an address before the California 
Library Association, Dr. Powell indi- 
cated that library materials may be 
made more readily available to outlying 
areas through such devices as inter- 
library loans, microphotegraphy, and 
central cataloging. 

Referring to public use of the uni- 
versity’s library resources, Dr. . Powell 
observed, “As a State institution we feel 
that our obligation is not only to our 
students, but also to the people of our 


entire region. Every library should serve 
its entire community by making avail- 
able materials which cannot be dupli- 
cated in other libraries of the region.” 


Service by Library for 
Seamen 


The Library for Seamen, maintained 
by the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, served 14,000 readers in its read- 
ing rooms, and placed over 62,000 books 
and 293,000 magazines aboard vessels in 
the Port of New York, during the year 
covered by its 116th Annual Report. 

Located in Seamen’s House, Manhat- 
tan, with a branch in Brooklyn, the Li- 
brary for Seamen provides timely books 
and periodicals of technical and recrea- 
tional interest to seamen ashore and on 
shipboard. Library materials are select- 
ed by a professional librarian with in- 
terests of seamen in mind. Package 
libraries are inspected and sealed by cus- 
toms authorities before delivery aboard 
ship. The reading rooms provide a 
quiet, informal, and friendly place for 
seamen to study the techniques of sea- 
manship or to pass the time with other 
literature of personal interest. 





Helping Families Manage 


Their Resources 


The following report of the 1944 Den- 
ver conference called by the Office of 
Price Administration was contributed by 
Mary Gillespie, State supervisor of home 
economics education, New Mexico, who 
represented the State Department of 
Education at the conference. 


During each of the past two years the 
Education Service of the Office of Price 
Administration in the Rocky Mountain 
area has called a working conference to 
present and discuss basic information 
necessary in understanding the economic 
situation and to suggest ways in which 
the schools might impart such informa- 
tion to pupils, parents, and others in the 
community. Representatives of the 
State departments of education in that 
area participated in both conferences. 


As discussions progressed, it became 
apparent to conference members that 
the economic problems under considera- 
tion, in almost every instance, revolved 
around problems of home and family 
living. It is the family that is doing the 
spending or the saving of money or 
goods. The homemaker does the bulk 
of the family spending; 80 to 90 percent 
of the incomes of families is controlled 
by Women. 


In considering the question “Why is 
there a need for dealing with the eco- 
nomic aspects of family living?” the 
group in attendance at the 1944 confer- 
ence recently held, listed the following 
problems: (1) More women are employed 
than at any other time in history. (2) 
The cost of living has increased. (3) The 
spending patterns of families have 
changed as a result of increased or de- 
creased incomes (some have more 
money; some less). (4) There are short- 
ages of consumer goods. 
essential goods still are acute. (6) Mil- 
lions of persons do not know what the 
term inflation means or that inflation 
has serious consequences for each indi- 
vidual. (7) There are many immature 
spenders. (8) Participation in certain 
wartime and post-war activities is es- 
sential both to our present and our fu- 
ture economic security (rationing, price 
control, saving, restraint in buying, con- 
servation). 

As the war progresses and during the 
post-war period other problems will have 
to be faced. Many families will have 
less money to spend. More goods will be 
manufactured and more services will be 
available. There will be great tempta- 
tions to spend money unwisely. 


(5) Shortages of~ 


There is a vital need for the family to 
make a simple spending plan, to learn 
to live on a budget, to keep simple ac- 
counts. Those who do not keep accounts 
would probably be surprised at the 
amount of money they spend. 

Families have other economic re- 
sources besides money income such as the 
skills of individual family members, the 
time of each family member, and the 
various types of available community fa- 
cilities. Using all family and community 
resources is a means of raising the stand- 
ard of living. It can mean a remarkable 
contribution not only to the family but 
also to the country as a whole. 

Teachers must understand basic in- 
formation on economic problems to be 
able to answer such questions as why 
consumer goods become relatively scarce 
in wartime, why there is pressure for 
prices to go up, what is inflation, what is 
being done to keep prices down, and why 
is rationing needed. 

The school can pass along to parents 
basic information in understandable 
form. It can do more. It can help pu- 
pils and adults to find ways of meeting 
some of their problems and of contribut- 
ing to the general welfare. It can pro- 
vide well-planned learning activities 
throughout the entire school program— 
from the elementary grades through the 
field of adult education. It can help to 
give meaning to such wartime slogans 
as “Spend Less,” “Save More,” and “Plan 
Your Spending.” 

It is through the experience of living 
in a family that most individuals acquire 
their economic beliefs and habits. It 
must be realized that the well-planned 
home cannot be separated from a well- 
planned world. The home economics 
teacher is closer to the problems of the 
home than any other teacher in the 
school. No doubt she is asked more ques- 
tions concerning family economic prob- 
lems than any other teacher. She is in 
a key position on the school faculty be- 
cause the nature of the activities of her 
department are directly related to family 
and community living, 

Home economics teachers are chal- 
lenged to give the leadership that is nec- 
essary in the schools by assisting ele- 
mentary teachers, by providing activities 
for pupils in home economics classes, by 
giving consultation service to individuals, 
and by teaching adult groups how to 
manage family resources, including real 
and money income. 


Suggestions for Activities 


Following are some suggestions devel- 
oped by the conference group on how 
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economic problems can be used for ac- 
tivities in the grades and in homemaking 
education classes for adults. 


Rationing 

Elementary grades: Make a dictionary 
of new terms such as black market, ra- 
tioning. Write and present skits on 
sharing, saving. Make posters showing 
alternate foods. Learn the use of ration 
books. 

High-school home economics: Plan 
and prepare economical meals using 
alternates and extenders. Demonstrate 
food preservation as a way to conserve 
food and save points. Plan programs to 
stimulate interest in the school lunch 
program, Prepare mimeographed sheets 
of recipes using local or low-point foods. 
Study why and how rationing affects the 
home. Practice good buying habits. 

Homemaking classes for adults: Have 
round-table discussion of ceiling prices, 
rent controls. Make charts showing use 
of gasoline and tires by armed forces. 
Secure and show films and posters about 
black markets. 


Conservation of Clothing 


Elementary grades: Keep shoes clean 
and dry. Learn to shine shoes. Demon- 
strate care of clothes and personal prop- 
erty. Have a “swap center” and a lost 
and found department. 

High-school home economics: Make a 
clothing plan. Make needed repairs and 
re-evaluate clothing plan. Have a repair 
clinic. Have a remodeling unit in the 
clothing study. Study how to be a good 
buyer when buying ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. ad 

Homemaking classes for adults: Hold 
a clothing clinic to show how to make 
over clothing for family members. Use 
exhibits of pre-war articles and of labels; 
compare with those on the market at the 
present time. Study how to buy wisely. 
Organize exchange centers. 


Cost of Living 


Elementary grades: Use cross-word 
puzzles concerning price control. Learn 
how to use ceiling price lists. Show cost 
of War Saving stamps and what pennies 
will buy for the war effort. Dramatize 
thrift. Give a skit dramatizing instruc- 
tions on buying wisely. 

High-school home economics: Com- 
pare the cost of living during this war 
and World War I. Plan “wise buys.” 
Dramatize good and poor buying habits. 
Figure out income taxes for the average 
family of the community. Plan ways of 
preventing rise in prices—buying only 
essentials, salvaging old materials and 
equipment, budgeting, increasing savings. 





Roads to Victory.—Suggestions for 
Action on the Economic Home 
Front is a 54-page, illustrated, 
multilithed publication designed 
to aid teachers to strengthen 
their programs of wartime eco- 
nomic education in the public 
schools of the Rocky Mountain 
area. It was prepared recently 
by the Regiona: Office of Price 
Administration in cooperation 
with representatives of the Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Utah 
State Departments of Education. 
Single copies are sent free as 
long as the supply lasts upon re- 
quest to Regional Office of Price 
Administration, Denver, Colo. 











Homemaking classes for adults:-Have 
classes in food selection, production, con- 
servation. Discuss money manage- 
ment—wise, careful, and limited buying. 
Discuss the advantages of planned spend- 
ing, bringing out how to budget, and ways 
of economizing. 


Family and Household Problems 


Elementary grades: Hold a clean plate 
campaign. Help in the “Save Fat” cam- 
paign. Participate in any community 
salvage campaign. Make simple equip- 
ment for games. Study and have school 
garden or poultry project. Repair toys. 
Have discussion on a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 

High-school home economics: Plan 
how families in the community can have 
recreation without spending money. 
Hold a panel discussion on gadgets vs. 
essentials. 

Homemaking classes for adults: Have 
clinic for repair and care of electrical 
equipment, home furnishings. Discuss 
buying experiences. Study ways for con- 
sumers to keep up quality ay demand and 
by purchasing habits. Learn how to 
launder carefully, following instructions 
for different textiles. Learn how to pro- 
tect clothing—garment bags, moths, 





Physical Therapy 


(Continued from page 10) 
of the country not as seriously affected, 
to assist in epidemic areas, 

There are at present over a thousand 
physical therapists in the armed forces— 
proof that physical therapy is an essen- 
tial and important factor in the rehabili- 
tation of the wounded. The demands of 
the armed forces have not and likely will 
not decrease since many of the seriously 






wounded require long and continuous 
care. 

Industrial accidents, too, have in- 
creased with the accelerated industrial 
program. Man-hours lost because of 
injury is a serious problem. Injured 
workers who receive early and adequate 
physical therapy treatment return to 
their jobs sooner and with better func- 
tion, according to industrial statistics. 
Children with cerebral palsy or congeni- 
tal defects, adults with arthritis, injuries, 
and so forth, all are potential patients 
of the physical-therapy department. 
In neuropsychiatry, hydrotherapy pro- 
cedures are an essential part of the 
patient treatment. 

The field of physical therapy is a grow- 
ing one and opportunities are unlimited 
for the successful employment of quali- 
led personnel, 

A limited number of scholarships are 
available for training in physical-therapy 
schools approved by the American Med- 
ical Association. Further information 
regarding these may be obtained from 
the American Physiotherapy Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Plane Models From 
Guatemala School 
Children 


Six prize models of American, British, 
German, and Japanese planes built by 
school children of Guatemala were pre- 
sented on Columbus Day to Artemus L. 
Gates, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air, by General Felix Castellanos, 
Military Attaché at the Guatemalan Em- 
bassy. The presentation was fixed for 
Columbus Day, which is observed as a 
national holiday in all the Americas. 

The models were built from plans pre- 
pared originally by the Navy and trans- 
lated into Spanish and Portuguese by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and distributed by the 
Inter-American Escadrille, which spon- 
sors model-building contests throughout 
Central and South American countries. 

Three American, one British, one Ger- 
man, and one Japanese pl#he make up 
the set of prize models, which were built 
in an interschool contest under the au- 
spices of the Guatemala Department of 
Education. 

The model presentation represents 
more than 50,000 models which have 
been built in Central and South Ameri- 
can countries during the past year from 
the plans developed by the U. S. Navy. 
In Ecuador alone, 6,000 models were built 
in a recent school contest. 
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Building World Friendship 
Through School Correspondence 


The following article was prepared by 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist 
in Elementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education.’ 

Today the radio, the movies, news- 
papers and magazines tell us that the 
air age is just ahead; that one may have 
breakfast in the United States, lunch as 
the plane flies, and dinner in a far 
country of the world. Whether or not 
this prediction becomes a reality soon, 
school correspondence has a part to play 
in developing favorable attitudes toward 
the peoples of the world, and in initiating 
friendships abroad. 

If boys and girls of today who are to 
be the adult citizens of tomorrow come 
to know many children and young people 
in other parts of the world, first as per- 
sons and then as friends, they will have 
gone a long distance toward establishing 
permanent peace. Through the social 
studies or geography as such, or through 
language study, can come the feeling 
that other peoples are not so different 
from ourselves since they have the same 
human desires and needs as we have for 
food, clothing, shelter, education, recrea- 
tion, religion. People who are friends 
do not fight out their differences; they 
decide their problems through con- 
ferences and discussions, 


Over a period of years, there have been 
increasing opportunities for boys and 
girls to carry on correspondence with 
their contemporaries in many countries 
of the world. With the beginning of the 
present war, certain countries were cut 
off [rom correspondence. This gave rise 
to increased opportunities for corre- 
spondence with countries in the Western 
Hemisphere and for intersectional corre- 
spondence within the United States. 
The situation is an everchanging one, 
and those who write letters need to check 
frequently to discover what countries are 
available for correspondence at a par- 
ticular time. 


Agencies*Continuing 
Correspondence Plan 


Some correspondence plans have been 
dropped for the duration, but others have 
expanded, especially in the direction of 
the other American republics. This 
article presents a list of those agencies 
which have indicated their continuance 


1“Pen and Ink Friendships for the Ameri- 
cas” by the same author, was published in 
ScHOOL LIFE, July 1941. This afticle replaces 
the former one as a source of information. 


of a correspondence plan. The list is not 
exhaustive but includes those organiza- 
tions which have been brought to the at- 
tention of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Except for its own activities, the Office 
does not sponsor any of these plans or 
organizations but merely undertakes to 
bring together available information 
provided by each agency. ‘ 
American Junior Red Cross.—Schools 
which are members of this organization 
may exchange correspondence albums 
with Junior Red Cross groups in many 
different countries. The correspondence 
is prepared in the classroom under the 
teacher’s guidance and usually in rela- 
tion to work in social studies. In addi- 
tion to letters these albums include 
handwork, snapshots, postcards, art 
work, pressed flowers, and many other 
native items of special value to students 
which they enjoy sharing with others. 
Intersectional exchanges with schools in 
the United States are also available 
through Junior Red Cross. For complete 
information address Mrs. Alice I. Thorn- 
ton, National Headquarters, American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 
International Students Society.—This 
group reports 450,000 members in 133 
countries including over 25 percent 
of the high schools and colleges of the 
United States. Correspondents under 12 
years of age are not accepted. The presi- 
dent of the organization states, “This is a 
most favorable year for correspondence 
with Latin America, where we have a 
very large membership.” I. S. S. chap- 
ters may be formed in any school or col- 
lege, in any country when groups of 10 or 
more members meet, elect officers, and 
hold meetings. For further information 
address Dr. N. H. Crowell, International 
Students Society, Hillsboro, Oregon. 
Student Forum on International Rela- 
tions —This organization, formerly the 
World League of International Educa- 
tional Associations, will until the end of 
the war handle gprrespondence between 
students in the United States and those 
of Latin-American countries and of any 
other country as soon as relationships 
are reestablished. For information write 
to Mrs. Alice Wilson, George Washington 
High School, San Francisco, Calif, 
Student Letter Exchange—This bu- 
reau was started by a teacher in connec- 
tion with a high-school class in economic 
geography. It now enrolls 100,000 
American students—elementary, high 
school, and college—in 4,000 schools 


representing every State in the Union. 
About 60-65 percent of the correspond- 
ence is with countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Many contacts are avail- 
able with Central American countries. 
For further information address R. C. 
Mishek, Waseca High School, Student 
Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 

The Caravan.—Through this plan not 
only children from 6 up, but adults as 
well, may carry on correspondence with 
other countries. The plan calls for the 
organization of chapters of not less than 
5 members each, sponsored by an adult 
leader, to whom a charter is issued on the 
payment of a nominal fee. Names and 
addresses are then supplied free of 
charge. Leaders often correspond with 
leaders. There are 327 chapters in 27 
countries, with 40,000 members of all 
ages. At present there are chapters in 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia Costa 
Rica, and Cuba. A quarterly publica- 
tion, THE CHILDREN’S CarAvAN, costing 25 
cents per year, helps to keep chapters in 
touch with each other. A monthly bul- 
letin entitled PEN Frienps Guipe which 
contains names, addresses, and hobbies 
of young people who wish to correspond, 
is available. For further information 
address M. A. Sohrab, Director, The 
Caravan, 132 East 65th Street, New York 
City. 

The Christian Science Monitor—Mail 
Bag.—This service is available to chil- 
dren in families that subscribe to the 
Monitor. The Mail Bag appears on the 
page For Children (for children up to 10) 
and on the page For Young People (girls 
and boys, 11-19). Children who wish 
correspondents have their Mames listed 
in the Mail Bag. The amount of corre- 
spondence with South America is not 
large, but opportunities are available. 
For further information address Mrs. 
Ethel C. Ince, Editor, Junior Department, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
15, Mass. 

The Cleveland Press—World Friends’ 
Club.—Boys and girls aged 10-20, num- 
bering 67,000 in 76 countries of the world, 
constitute this gigantic club. Member- 
ship is limited in this country to regular 
readers of The Cleveland Press. Each 
club member receives a membership card 
on which is written the name of the cor- 
respondent assigned exclusively to him, 
No charge is made for the service. Five 
South American countries, 4 Central 
American countries, and Mexico are 
represented among the 176 countries 
where club members live. For further 
information address Mrs. Margaret 
Johnson, The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


(Turn to page 23) 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Creative Schools 


Creative Schools. Twenty-third 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1944. 310 
p. illus. (The National Elementary 
Principal, vol. 23, No. 6.) $2. 

The first article outlines the philosophy 
and theory of creative education; the others 
describe and evaluate current practices in 
creative school activities. Emphasizes the 
growth which takes place in the child 
through the exercise of creative abilities 
rather than the quality of any finished prod- 
uct as the one really important standard 
of evaluation. 


Child Growth 


Child Growth and Development Em- 
phases in Teacher Education, n. p., The 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, 1944. 142 p. (Address: Charles 
W. Hunt, Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, N. Y.) 

Prepared by the 1943-44 teachers college 
collaborators in child growth and develop- 
ment at the Collaboration Center on Hu- 
man Development and Education at the 
University of Chicago. Aims to re-examine 
and inrprove the education of teachers as 


regards the understanding of human growth, 
motivation, learning, and behavior. 


Geography Materials 

Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive 
Geography Teaching Materials. Pre- 
pared by Geography Materials Class, 
Summer School, 1944, J. Granville Jen- 
sen, Instructor. Providence, R. I., Rhode 
Island College of Education, 1944. 17 p. 
Mimeog. 25 cents. 

Lists material which the group considered 


as having real value in the teaching of 
geography, 


Fer School Board Members 


So You Are a School Board Member, 
Introducing the School Board Book 
Shelf. Prepared for and distributed by 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 
Springfield, Ill., 1944. 20p. (The School 
Board Reference Library, Pamphlet No. 
1.) 


Suggested reading, issued as the first in a 
series of pamphlets planned expressly for 
school board members of Illinois, but of in- 
terest in any community; subjects to be 
covered in later publications include finance, 
educational content, and organization and 
operation, 


Post-War Education 

Post-War Education in American Col- 
leges and Universities. By Arthur L., 
Brandon for the American College Pub- 
licity Association, Research Division. 
Bloomington, Ind., American College 
Publicity Association, 1944. 76 p. 

Reports the findings of a survey made 
through interviews by college public rela- 
tions, publicity, or news officers with heads 
of 143 institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try and in all types of institutions. The 
purpose of the study was (1) to provide data 
which will be useful in educational planning, 
and (2) to point up the value of fact finding 
in public relations. 

Public Opinion 

The Public Looks at Education. Den- 
ver, National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, 1944. 40 p. (Re- 
port No. 21.) 

Reveals Nation-wide attitudes toward the 
public schools and their problems; includes 
selected quotations from legislators and edu- 
cators intended to supplement the opinions 
of the layman. 


Child Study Manual 

Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s 
World, a Guide to the Study of the Child 
from Infancy to Six. Prepared by Aline 
B. Auerbach. New York 19, N. Y., Child 
Study Association of America (221 West 
57th St.), 1944. 24 p. 30 cents. 

Prepared for the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America in cooperation with 
the American Association of University 
Women. Designed as a working outline of 
the needs of young children, arranged in 
syllabus form; includes suggestions to lead- 
ers on techniques of organization and dis- 
cussion, 

Forums fer Youth 

Make Youth Discussion Conscious! A 
Handbook for School Forums and Class 
Discussions with Suggestions for Adapt- 
ing Radio Forum Techniques to Discus- 
sions by Youth. Columbus 15, Ohio, The 
Junior Town Meeting League (400 South 
Front Street), 1944. 

Presents a discussion program by the 
Junior Town Meeting League which has been 
organized to establish cooperation and ex- 
change of ideas among educators interested 
in the use of discussion techniques by youth, 
both in school and out-of-school groups, 


Recent Theses 

The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan, 
Racial and Other Groups 

The Brava and his Educational Prob- 


lems in Marion, Massachusetts: “Edu- 
cating the Brava,” by J. R. McInnes. 
Master’s, 1942. Boston University. 126 
p. ms. 

Compares enrollment, retardation, marks 
on psychological and educational tests of 
Portuguese children and of American chil- 
dren in the first nine grades of the public 
schools of Marion, Mass., from 1938-40. 
Shows that most of the Brava leave school 
after completing the sixth grade, or on pass- 
ing their sixteenth birthday. 

The Choctaw Academy: An Experi- 
ment in Indian Education, by G. E. Fox. 
Master's, 1943. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 153 p. ms. 

Traces the history of the academy for the 
25 years of its existence, 1825-1849, and gives 
r 


Factors and Techniques Involved in 
the Effective Teaching of English to 
Italian Bilingual Children of a Fifth 
Grade, by Felicia Salandra. Master’s, 
1941. New York University. 173 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the factors which 
influence effective learning of En ) 
fifth-grade Italian bilinguals in an elemen- 
tary school in Newark, N. J.; to determine the 
specific language needs of the children 
through analyses of their studied and un- 
studied compositions. 





Personality Differences of Jewish and 
non-Jewish Students as Indicated by the 
Personal Audit, by Naomi Slutsky. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942, Pennsylvania State College, 
55 p. ms. 

Analyzes results of a questionnaire given 
to 164 students at Pennsylvania ate Col- 
lege, 50 Jewish boys, 32 Jewish girls, and the 
rest Gentile students, all of whom ranged 
in age from 17 to 25 years, inclusive 

The Relation Between the Intelligence 
of Pupils of Different Nationalities and 
the Accomplishment of These Same In- 
dividuals of Different Levels of Mental 
Ability, by Sister M. A. Holden. Master’s, 
1942. Indiana State Teachers College. 
109 p. ms. 


Compares intelligence, class age, mental 
age, average of marks for each year and for 
4 years, courses taken by “true blood” Polish, 
Italian, Lithuanian, G , “American and 
mixed American” high-school pupils, 


Some Aspects of the Effect of the Dom- 
inant American Culture upon Children 
of Italian-born Parents, by J. W. Tait. 
Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 74 p. 


Analyzes the results of tests administered 
to 732 Italian-Americans ranging in age be- 
tween 11 and 15 years in five large public 
schools having varying percentages of for- 
eign enrollment. 














Study of the Italo-American Dialect: 
Adaptations into the Italian Language 
or Dialects for the Purpose of Adjust- 
ment in an Italo-American Environment, 
by J. B. Butera. Master’s, 1941. New 
York University. 52 p. ms. 


Compiles a list of the words that comprise 
the Italo-American 
1938-41. 


dialect for the years 
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Government Activities 


War Bond Programs of 
Colleges and: Universities 


In 1943-44 colleges and universities 
sold War bonds in excess of $21,000,000. 
In the Fourth War Loan Drive alone 
college students bought or sold to others 
over $5,000,000 worth of War bonds. 
These figures are reported by the Di- 
rector, Education Section, War Finance 
Division of the Treasury Department. 


War bond programs are conducted in 
the colleges and universities usually 
through a State education committee on 
which there is a member particularly 
responsible for work in the colleges. 
The committee is part of the State War 
Finance Committee, which works out the 
organization and promotion plans for the 
War bond programs in the State. Under 
the State War Finance Committee also 
is a State education chairman and a 
State schools-at-war director. 


In States where a college chairman has 
been appointed to serve as the active 
head of the State’s college program, his 
most important duties have been: 

(1) Servicing the colleges through 
correspondence, mailing lists, news let- 
ters, and requests for all necessary col- 
lege materials. 

(2) Working with State educational 
organizations. 

(3) Preparing materials and publicity 
in the form of releases to the various 
colleges, newspapers, etc. 

(4) Field work, consisting of actual 
visits to the colleges and universities 
within a particular State. 

In the colleges are war finance com- 
mittees, which; under a faculty war 
finance chairman and a student war 
finance chairman, have responsibility for 
the programs in the individual colleges. 
The first responsibility of a faculty com- 
mittee is the introduction of the pay- 
roll-savings plan for its staff and per- 
sonnel. 

There are two publications sent to the 
colleges by the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department: A College 
Handbook, intended to serve as a guide 
to planning and executing college War 
bond programs, and a Campus Clipsheet, 
a monthly publication for college editors 
and student and faculty war finance 
chairmen, 


Retraining of Veterans 

Information released recently by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shows 
that on October 1 there were 5,855 dis- 
abled veterans taking vocational reha- 
bilitation courses in educational institu- 
tions and in placement training designed 
to overcome the handicap of disability. 
Only 34,000 applications for this benefit 
had been received, and more than one- 
half of this number had been deferred or 
denied. 

Due to the excellent employment op- 
portunities available to veterans in war 
production industries, the Administrator 
states, the training program for disabled 
veterans has progressed slowly. Of the 
184,000 disabled veterans who had been 
notified of eligibility for vocational re- 
habilitation, 150,000 had not applied for 
training up to October 1, although forms 
for making applications had been sent to 
all of them. 

Up to October 1, also, 12,000 applicants 
for education or training under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights had been declared eligible. 
Of these, more than 2,000 had entered 
educational institutions. 


Recruitment of Doctors for 
War Needs 


The War Department has informed 
the War Manpower Commission that it 
has discontinued recruitment of civilian 
doctors for the Army. Its future require- 
ments will be filled from sources now 
available to the Army, and certification 
of availability of additional physicians 
from the Procurement and Assignment 
Service of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, therefore, will not be required. 

Recruitment for the Navy, however, 
will continue, since that service has ur- 
gent need for at least 3,000 additional 
medical officers. ‘Even this figure,” ac- 
cording to Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Navy, “will not meet actu- 
al needs, but would ease the emergency 
that now exists,” “Physicians and sur- 
geons,” he says, “whose availability has 
been or may hereafter be certified by the 
Procurement and Assignment Service of 
the War Manpower Commission should 
lose no time in obtaining particulars for 
commissioning in the Navy Medical 
Corps, by communicating with their 
nearest Office of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment.” 


Personnel expansion and intensifica- 
tion of operations in the Pacific have 
precipitated a grave shortage of medi- 
cal officers. There were at the time of 
Admiral McIntire’s statement less than 
13,000 medical officers on active duty in 
the Navy. In the Army, there were 
about 47,500 physicians on duty as Med- 
ical Corps officers. This number included 
those serving with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and other Government agencies 
to which the Army Medical Department 
assigns its Medical Corps officers. In the 
armed forces as a whole there were ap- 
proximately 60,000 physicians, which rep- 
resents approximately 40 percent of the 
active medical profession in the country, 
according to the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

The Public Health Service and the 
Veterans’ Administration will also con- 
tinue to recruit doctors. The Public 
Health Service needs approximately 300 
doctors for the Coast Guard and other 
agencies. Doctors whose applications 
are presently in process for appointment 
in the Army Medical Corps will be con- 
sidered and assigned to duty with the 
Veterans’ Administration. While the 
needs of these services are small in com- 
parison with the Navy, they are never- 
theless important, the War Manpower 
Commission states. 


Institution and Organi- 
zation Activities 


Chicago’s New College Plan 


The University of Chicago is pleased 
with its new college plan. It reports that 
in October 1942, when the first fall regis- 
trations under the plan took place, there 
were 200 first- and second-year students 
enrolled who had entered college after 
completing only their sophomore or 
junior years in high school. In the fall 
of 1943 the number of students in the 
first and second years studying under 
the new plan was 298. In October of 
this year, the number was 563, about 400 
of whom entered this fall. 


The university announced “A second 
educational revolution” in the college 
this fall: high-school credits as a basis 
for placement were discarded. In their 
place, a battery of placement tests, re- 
quiring 14 hours over 3 days, now deter- 
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mines the college student’s academic 
level. He is given credit also for knowl- 
edge gained outside the classroom and 
ordinarily not listed among his official 
high-school credits. 


Land-Grant College 
Meetings 


The 58th annual convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities was held in Chicago, October 
24-26. The convention, one of the larg- 
est in the history of the Association, was 
devoted to a consideration of wartime 
services to the Nation. The convention 
had three general sessions, and 18 sec- 
tion meetings. 

Among the highlights of the conven- 
tion were: The presidential address by 
Dean C. B. Hutchison, University of Cali- 
fornia, on “A Look Ahead”; an address 
on “Business Plans for Post-War Pros- 
perity” by Paul G. Hoffman, president, 
the Studebaker Corporation; a paper by 
President Howard L. Bevis, Ohio State 
University, on “American Universities 
and the Coming Peace”; an address by 
the Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, on “Agriculture’s Part in 
Reconstruction”; and a report of the 
Committee on Post-war Agricultural 
Policy. 

The section meetings were devoted to: 
Resident teaching; home economics; ex- 
periment stations; agricultural exten- 
sion; engineering; and graduate work. 

The officers elected for 1945 are: C. S. 
Boucher, chancellor, University of Ne- 
braska, president; R. E. Buchanan, dean 
of the Graduate College, Iowa State Col- 
lege, vice president; Thomas P. Cooper, 
dean of the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Ken- 
tucky, secretary-treasurer. 

The special Committee on Association 
Organization reported a plan for revising 
the organization, and an amendment to 
the constitution has been proposed to 
effect the change. This amendment will 
be acted upon in 1946. 

The 22d annual session of the Con- 
ference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges was held in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 24-26. The theme of the con- 
ference was “The Problems of Higher 
Education for Negroes in the Post-War 
Period: a. The Library; b. Implications 
of Regionalism; c. Demobilization Meas- 
ures.” An outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the extensive discussion of 
the library. Another feature was a ses- 
sion devoted to educational problems of 

returning veterans, which was partici- 
pated in by a number of Government offi- 





cials, with an address by Col. George R. 
Evans, Chief, Classification and Replace- 
ment Branch, Adjutant General's Office, 
War Department. The Secretary of 


Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard, ad- 
dressed the Conference. 
The officers elected for 1945 are: 


Horace Mann Bond, president, Fort Val- 





ley State College (Georgia), president; 
Lawrence A. Davis, President, Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal College 
(Arkansas), vice president; R. B. Atwood, 
president, Kentucky Staite College, sec- 
retary; Felton G. Clark, president, 
Southern University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, treasurer. 





What Is Most Smportant in Edited 
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When asked to name the most important things children should get from 
their public-school education, Americans rank a mastery of academic sub- 
jects and the development of desirable character traits of first and equal 
importance, followed by vocational training, citizenship education, and 
experience in making social adjustments, 


34 percent of the public say they consider a mastery of regular school subjects— 
with the “fundamentals” and the “three R’s” most often mentioned—the 


most important part of education, 


34 percent mention some aspect of character education, 

26 percent believe preparation for earning a living most important, 

14 percent speak of citizenship education, 

11 percent think children should be taught how to get along with other people, 


and 


T percent are not specific in their suggestions. 


Because a number of respondents rate more than one phase of education 
as “most important,” the percentages total to more than 100, 


What Is the Most Important Thing Chil- 
dren Should Get from Their Education ? 
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) News From Abroad 





Audio-Visual Education in 
South Africa 


Education Departments in the Union 
of South Africa are “fully aware of the 
advantages of audio-visual education 
and various radical innovations have 
been made for its adoption,” states an 
article in a recent issue of the Native 
Teachers’ Journal. At Capetown and at 
Grahamstown the Cape Education De- 
partment has instituted museum school 
services. Qualified teachers attached to 
the museum staffs organize and dis- 
tribute materials to schools with detailed 
instructions for use. As a result the 
various animals literally step out of their 
cases and walk into the classrooms. 

At the National Zoological Gardens in 
Pretoria the Transvaal Education De- 
partment has appointed a guide-lec- 
turer. Here organized classes under the 
supervision of their teachers periodically 
receive expert instruction with living, 
moving animals before them. 

“In full realization of the invaluable 
aid afforded by the film, the Union Edu- 
cation Department is today circulating 
thousands of educational films to hun- 
dreds of schools. The subject matter is 
correlated and coordinated with syl- 
labuses of all educational institutions 
of South Africa, and the child and stu- 
dent are enabled to visualise in concrete 
form the toil and achievements of the 
human race. A professional official at- 
tached to the National Film Services is 
entrusted with the task of giving in- 
struction and advice to all members of 
the Film Library.” 


Agricultural Education in 
Ontario 


On the basis of its study of rural edu- 
cation in Ontario the Ontario Agricul- 
tural Commission of Inquiry has made 
the following recommendations as a 
means of giving rural boys and girls 
educational opportunities equal to those 
afforded city children, reports a recent 
issue of the Canadian School Journal. 

1. Raising of the school leaving age to 
16 years. 

2. Making secondary schools more ac- 
cessible to rural children. 

3. Gradual elimination of smaller 
school units. 

4. Creation of larger administrative 
units. 


5. Revamping of the system, which is 
based on rigid municipal boundaries, so 
far as establishment of schools and 
school sections is concerned, and the 
development of school sections based on 
community growth and interests. 

6. Establishment of composite high 
schools in rural areas with adoption of 
the courses necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of rural children, such as ag- 
ricultural science, farm mechanics, 
shopwork and manual training, prac- 
tical agricultural projects, domestic sci- 
ence and home economics. 

7. Establishment of adequate means 
of transportation so that the schools are 
accessible to all rural children. 

8. Proper buildings to house the essen- 
tial courses. 

9. Adequate equipment for the various 
courses, particularly for practical work. 

10. School grounds and surroundings 
to provide healthy physical and mental 
environment. 

11. Well-trained teachers with a 
proper understanding of rural life and 
rural requirements. 

12. Facilities to provide: 

(a) Adequate medical, dental, and 
nursing services for all rural schools. 

(b) A basic education for those who 
intend to follow agriculture as a voca- 
tion. 

(c) A basic education for those who 
intend to take some vocation other than 
agriculture. 

(d) Preparation of those who intend 
to go on to higher educational levels, such 
as normal schools, agricultural schools 
and colleges. 

(e) Intelligent guidance at a suitable 
age level, of pupils into the above three 
groups on the basis of adaptability and 
the need for keeping in the agricultural 
industry as many as possible of those 
adapted and qualified for agricultural 
pursuits. 

13. Introduction of shop work and 
home economics at the beginning of 
grade VII and agricultural science, prac- 
tical agriculture and farm mechanics at 
grade IX. 

14. Neutralization of the present sharp 
break between the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools at the end of grade VIII, 
so that a continuity of courses may be 
provided for the most important 4 years 
in the school life of the majority of rural 


children. This would provide a basic 
course which could be completed by the 
majority of children at or about the age 
of 16. 

15. Revision of teacher salaries so that 
first-class teachers may be attracted to 
and retained in rural schools. 


“Educational Highway” in 
Northern Ireland 


With reference to the forthcoming 
White Paper on education in Northern 
Ireland, the Minister of Education has 
stated, according to’a recent issue of The 
Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s 
Chronicle, that under the new plan “an 
Ulster child would be able to get full 
education from the public elementary 
school right through the university. 
There would be thousands of scholar- 
ships to take them (children) along.” 


New Units of Study on China 


Ten copies of each of the units of study 
on China listed below have been made 
available to the U. S. Office of Education 
for free loan to teachers in the field 
through the cooperation of Virgil E. 
Dickson, superintendent of schools, 
Berkeley, Calif. Either or both of the 
units may be had for a 2-week loan 
period by writing to the Library, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

China. Unit of Study. Third Grade. 
1944. 57 mimeographed pages. 

In addition to a list of objectives and an 
outline of the unit, an analysis of class 
procedures, tests, and bibliographies for 
both children and teachers are given. 
The analysis of class procedures are par- 
ticularly valuable since under this cap- 
tion much valuable information is given 
about such topics as: Some Interests in 
the Lives of Chinese Chiidren; What the 
Chinese Wear; What the Chinese Eat; 
The Homes of the Chinese; Transporta- 
tion; How Do the Chinese Travel. 

China. A Unit of Study. Sixth Grade. 
1944. 93 mimeographed pages. 

Here again the listing of objectives and 
the presentation of an outline is followed 
by an analysis of class procedures, tests, 
and bibliographies for both children and 
teachers. Among the interesting class 
procedures presented are: Character- 
istics of the Chinese; Imaginary Trip to 
China; Government in China—Ancient 
and Modern; Agriculture in China; Some 
Animals and Plants of China; Rivers; 
Different Customs of the Chinese; Chi- 
nese Dress; Education; China’s Leaders; 
Chinese Music. 

Both units were prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. Blanche C. Stoll, direc- 
tor of kindergartens and elementary 
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education, with the advice of among 
others, Fook-tim Chan. Mr, Chan was 
made available to the Berkeley Schools 
during 1943-44 by the Division of Cul- 
tural Cooperation, Department of State, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 


Organizations for Cultural 
Exchanges Between the 
United States and Great 
Britain 

To promote international understand- 
ing through education and cultural ex- 
changes between the United States and 
the British Empire, a number of or- 
ganizations have co 1e into existence. 
Included among such organizations, ac- 
cording to a report received recently 
from the Department of State, are: 


1. The English-Speaking Union.— 
Founded in 1918, the English-Speaking 
Union comprises 29 branches or hospital- 
ity centers in Great Britain, the Domin- 
ions and the Colonies with a membership 
of 14,500; and 40 branches in the United 
States with a membership of 13,892. The 
Union aims primarily to promote cul- 
tural exchanges between the United 
States and the British Empire through 
scholarships, teacher exchanges, and 
programs designed to familiarize mem- 
bers and others with the culture and 
problems of the British Empire and the 
United States. Other activities include 
the organization of youth conferences, 
and the establishment since the out- 
break of the war of the autonomous 
Institute for British American Under- 
standing. 


2. The American University Union.— 
Financed by a number of American 
philanthropic organizations, the Amer- 
ican University Union has operated un- 
der the supervision of the Institute of 
International Education since 1928. “It 
provides an informational service for 
American and British university men, 
maintains a unique library of catalogues 
of all American and Britsh colleges, gives 
free advice on “educational matters, 
learned societies, libraries, and museums, 
and maintains reception rooms in Lon- 
don for American and British university 
men.” The Union also has made efforts 
“to facilitate the attendance of British 
students at American colleges, and to 
increase the attendance and advance 
the welfare of American students at 
representative British universities.” 


3. Books Across the Sea.—The English 
Circle of Books Across the Sea was formed 
early in 1941, as an autonomous agency 





of the American Outpost in Great Brit- 
ain, In November of the same year a 
similar Circle was organized in New York 
City. Circles are operating also in Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, and Boston. “The 
London Circle maintains a library of 
American literature vhich is open to 
the public daily. It also arranges lec- 
tures and discussion groups for its mem- 
bers and attempts in other ways to pro- 
mote closer literary and i:.tellectual co- 
operation between the United States and 
Great Britain.” After the war the Lon- 
don Group hopes not only to continue 
its present activities but also “to ar- 
range for the publication of British- 
American works of cultural interest.” 


4. The Anglo-American Cultural So- 
ciety —Through literature, music, and 
art this society, established in England 
in January 1944, aims to strengthen cul- 
tural relationships between the peoples 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
By sponsoring lectures, concerts, and ex- 
hibitions, it hopes to prove “that our two 
great nations have a common cultural 
background.” 


5. The National Adult School Union.— 
Organized about a century and a half 
ago to teach reading and writing, the 
National Adult School Union has ex- 
tended its activities to many other fields 
of instruction. It now inciudes some 
29 county unions with about a thousand 
affiliated schools. While its main work 
is among adults, it also has a young peo- 
ple’s department and conducts a num- 
ber of young people’s schools. With ref- 
erence to cultural exchanges between 
Great Britain and the United States, the 
Union has a special International Com- 
mittee which “in normal times seeks con- 
structive contact with many countries 
overseas.” The Union also arranges 
travel tours and sponsors “Pen Friend- 
ships” through its International Corre- 
spondence Bureau, 


6. The Association for Education in 
Citizenship.—Concerned primarily with 
problems relating to British education, 
the Association for Education in Citi- 
zenship interprets the duties of citizen- 
ship from a broad international point 
of view, and promotes actively corre- 
spondence between American and Brit- 
ish secondary school students. 


World Friendship 


(From page 18) 
Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations.—Teachers in the United 
States who wish to correspond with 





teachers in the other American republics 
may address the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
It is suggested that applicants state 
whether correspondence is desired in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, or French. 


Acceptance of Responsibility 


The aims of all the plans described are 
fundamentally for the purpose of fur- 
thering international understanding and 
cooperation. Over a period of years such 
contacts can result in definite progress 
toward these ends, if they are part of a 
total program designed to develop intelli- 
gent acceptance of our part of the re- 
sponsibility for making world friendship 
a reality. 





100 Pounds of 
Waste Paper 
Will Make 


11 protective bands for 1,000- 
pound bombs. 

17 protective bands for 500-pound 
bombs. 

20 protective bands for 250-pound 
bombs. 

50 casings for 75-mm. shells. 

50 V-boxes for food and equip- 
ment. 

100 casings for average size shells. 

100 fin locknut protectors for 
bombs. 

115 cartons each containing ten 
20-mm. shells. 

200 containers for Blood Plasma. 

200 containers for field rations. 

650 cartons for U. S. Army K-ra- 
tions. 

1,087 cartons each containing ten 
dozen boxes of yellow-fever vac- 
cine. 

1,105 cartons each containing fif- 
teen 50-calibre bullets. 

1,470 boxes for emergency life-boat 
rations. 

2,041 cartons containing one life- 
preserver light. 

2,128 cartons each containing fifty 
45-calibre pistol bullets. 

2,911 cartons containing ten car- 
tridges for inflating life-boats. 
It takes a stack of newspapers 
about as high as a broom handle 
to weigh 100 pounds.—From the 
Paper Trooper Manual for School 
Administrators and Community 

Leaders. 
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‘TJ. U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES ,' 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office 
of Education 


Publications 


Job Training for Victory. By Frank- 
lin R. Zeran. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. Folder. 
3d edition. 5 cents. 

A condensed guide to programs authorized 
by Congress and sponsored by the U. 8S. 
Office of Education, the War Manpower 
Commission, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the United States Maritime Commission, 
to train persons for work in defense indus- 
tries, governmental agencies, and the armed 
forces. Gives data on purpose of the training, 
persons eligible, where offered, length of 
course, fees in training, ages in training, 
where to apply, jobs for which training quali- 
fies, and wages on job after training. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1943. By Maude 
Farr. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1944. 
23 p., processed. (Circular No. 229.) 
Free. 

The tenth in a series of preliminary re- 
ports issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
on Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Nine detailed tables give data for each of the 
52 land-grant institutions for whites and 
the 17 for Negroes reporting to the Federal 
Security Agency, as required by law granting 
Federal aid to these institutions. 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


U. S. Congress. House. Laws Relat- 
ing to Federal Aid in Construction of 
Roads. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, 
Superintendent of Document Room, 
House of Representatives. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
133 p. 15 cents. 


Includes text of laws enacted from August 
24, 1912 to April 4, 1944 inclusive. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Lend 
Policy Review. (Vol. VII, No. 3. Fall 
1944.) Washington, U. 8. Government 


Printing Office. 10 cents a copy; 30 cents 
a@ year (published quarterly). 

The article, World Social Structure—What 
Shall it Be? by Henry C. Taylor, contains the 
gist of the final chapter of his book, World 
Trade in Agricultural Products. Titles of 
some other articles are: Thirty Years of Ex- 
tension Work, Canada’s Farmers Look 
Ahead, and Jefferson’s Land Practices. 

. . Let’s Talk About 
When Joe Comes Home and Comes Back 
to the Farm. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, September 1944. 
(Folder—6 pp.) 5 cents. Single copies 
free from the Office of Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture, as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 

For discussion leaders only. Contains 
practical suggestions helpful to communities 
in finding jobs and making productive 
citizens of their Joes and Marys returning 
from battlefields, hospitals, and desks. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Census Bureau 
Publications. Washington, 1944. 23 p. 
Processed. Free. 

Organized under subject headings, among 

which are population, geography, agricul- 
ture, governments, special surveys and vital 
statistics. Prices given of those which must 
be purchased from the U. 8. Government 
Printing Office. 
' Elections Data in 
State Governments. Prepared by Doro- 
thy W. Kaufman under the supervision 
of E. R. Gray, Chief, Governments Divi- 
sion. Washington, 1944. 36 p. Proc- 
essed, (State Documents—No, 2, Oct. 
1944.) Free from the Census Bureau. 

Some questions answered relate to types of 
governments or districts for which elections 
are held, the number of people who may vote, 
number who do vote and the officials and 
issues for which they vote. Tables. Bibli- 
ography. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Attack Turnover; You—in the 
Plant, in the Union, in the Community. 
By Virginia C. Abbott. Washington, 
Sept. 1944. 12p. Processed. Free. 

An appeal to plant managers, unions, and 
communities to improve situations that are 
responsible for the turn-over, of women 
workers in war production plants. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Law Library. 
A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Cuba, the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti. By Crawford M. Bishop and 
Anyda Marchant. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 276 p. 
Cloth bound, $1.75 a copy. 

The first in the present series of guides 
to the law and legal literature of the Latin- 
American republics. Intended to acquaint 
the research worker not only with the leg- 
islation and work of law writers in those 


countries, but also to give him some brief 
account of the principal aspects of the law. 





U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Haiti; Pioneer of 
Freedom. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, July 1944. 8 p. 
10 cents. Single copies free from the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

A brief account of the geography, history, 
industries, and public educational facilities 
of Haiti. Maps, pictograms, and pictures. 
Junior and senior high schools. 

Honduras; Where Old Meets 
New. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, July 1944. 9p. 10cents. 
Single copies free from the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

History, geography, imports, exports, cities, 
communications, education, and contribu- 
tions to the present war are described briefly. 
Maps, pictograms, and picturesgs Junior and 
senior high schools. 

U. 8. Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. Library. 1940-X; A Selected List 
of References Relative to the Post-War 
Economy and Its Effect on the Marketing 
of Consumer Durable Goods. Prelimi- 
nary. Compiled by Idair Smookler. 
Washington, 1944. 58 p. Processed. 
Free. 

Contains 445 references arranged under 
57 subject headings some of which are Demo- 
bilization and Employment, Business, In- 
fiation, Foreign Trade, and Airplane Manu- 
facturing. Annotated. 

U. 8S. Tariff Commission. Rubber. 
Washington, September 1944. 102 p. 
Processed. (War Changes in Industry 
Series, Report No.6.) Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. 


One of a series of reports prepared in 
response to a request from the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. Among the topics covered in 
this report are a summary of information 
on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubber 
in the pre-war, war, and post-war periods; 
and an analysis of international controls 
and their effects upon prices and supplies. 


U. S. Veterans’ Administration. Ref- 
erences—Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
By Albert J. Murphy. Washington, 
November 1, 1944. 4 p. Processed. 
Free. 

Not annotated. 


U.S. War Production Board. Office of 
Rubber Director. Progress Report No. 6. 
By Bradley Dewey, Rubber Director, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, July 25, 1944. 12 p. Illus. 5 
cents. Single copies free from Office of 
Rubber Director as long as supply lasts, 


Among the topics discussed are status of 
synthetic rubber and allied programs, ade- 
quacy of tire production plans versus re- 
quirements, manpower, driving speed, crude 
rubber, and organization of the Office. 
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